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We propose in this article to discuss 
the relation of this party to the welfare 
of the country. 

Three views have been taken by thee 
who seek its overthrow. 

1, That the mission of the party is 
ended ; that the issues upon which it ob- 
tained power have beeu settled ; that it 
fails to meet the new issues; that it has 
no longer any definite policy; and that 


therefore it has no proper tenure of life | 


forthefuture. Thus the party is charged 
with having no sympathy for the great 
reforms yet to be accomplished, aud no 
power to solve the problems or meet the 
exigencies of the time; and it is only to 
be regarded in the light of a broken firm. 
once flourishing in business, but now 
bankrupt and on the eve of dissuvlution. 

2. That having no platform of princi- 
ples and no measures of national interest, 
the party cuntinues its existence chiefly 
for the benelit of a class of men cast to 
the surface and brought to the front by 
the current of events, and who, having 
appropriated the public offices and emo- 
lumen ts, are corruptly adininistering the 


Government through greed of gainand for | 
their personal aggrandizemeut ; that this | 


has become so universal aud notorious | 
that every department is tainted and 
almost every man _ bears 
palm. ”’ 


dependent press, supported by the op- | 


position and a portion of the religious 

press, that with all the prominent men 

of the Republican party, both in and 

out of office, dishonesty is the rule and 
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integrity the exception. Such is the im- 
pression sought to be made throughout 
the country by fabricated caluimnies, 
with which this class of journalism daily 
reeks. The sins of a few desperate and 
abandoned men are charged upon the 
Whole political organizatiou, which is 
made to suffer in the estimation of the 
country on account of impu'ations 
wholly gratuitous and unreasonable. 

3. That this party having been in 
power so long, whether corrupt or not, 
whether its mission is ended or not, 
‘must now give place to anew party on 
the principle of rotation; that in repub- 
lies Change 1s necessary—tor tie ius to go 
out aud the outs to coine in—and that 
the whole country now demands a new 
deal, which may give to the hitherto less 
fortunatea betterhand. This isas much 
as tosay the Government is to be con- 
sidered as a pool or purse for wiich men 
gamble, and which wien won by what- 
ever cut and shuffle may be basely used 
until another chance shall throw it into 
other hands. Thus the contest is to 
come not for principle but for place, and 
|/men are to be stirred into political act- 


|ivity much upon the same ground, and 
' by similar motives, as those which con- 
‘trol the most daring and reckless specu- 
lators and money-changers of the time. 
Such are the allegations on which it is 
| proposed to eject the party in power and 
| in its place install another that shalltake 
| the management for an indefinite period. 
of course, as always, is 
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reform. The pleais for the advancement 
of the public good, the promotion of the 
entire weifare of the country. 
the catch-words of demagoguee under a 
system like ours. 
likewise the aims of the true patriot gives 
them only additional plausibility and 
power of deception in the eyes of men 
Who seek to couceal from tiie people 
personal and sellish designs. 
FALLACIOUS POSITIONS. 

Let us exainime these positions and see 
how tar they are entitied tu serious cuon- 
sideration, nut so much with a view to 
the special vindication of the Republican 
party as to survey the conditivu of the 
country itself, and point out the means 
by which its prosperity may be secured. 

That it may be seen how unfounded 
is the first objection to the Kepublican 
party here stated, we call to the notice 
of the people the fact that no political 
party since the formation of the Govern- 
menthaseverstood upona higuer, purer, 
broader platform of principles and policy 
than this party. It has been justly and 
emphatically termed ** the party of moral 
ideas.”’? Lt is true that the principal aud 
primary issue which called it into power 
has been settied—American slavery has 
been wiped out forever. it has been doue 
under the auspices of the Republican 


party, Supported by a majority of the 


people, why have believed tu this party, 


in tie sincerity of its prufessions, and 


in the ability of its administrations, 
No party has ever been put to a sterner 


test, or burne a heavier burden, or been | 


intrusted with such measures of political 
power. No party, unless 1b were sound 
to the core, could have survived a fuour- 


years’ civil war over such au exteut of | 
territory, so iuteusely tragic in interest, | 


and costing so much blood and treasure. 
Aud by reason of these new conditions 
no party ever had to meet so many and 
grave questions involving interests of 
such magnitude, and operations of such 
delicacy and difficulty, while at the same 
time it had power to retain the popular 
contidence. And no party stands to-day 


before the country pledged to more vital 





These are 


That they should be! 


or benelticent issues than the present 
dominant party. If stands bound to 
protect the personal liberty and civil 
rigits of each ant all the people. It igs 
pledged to the cause of free, full popular 
‘education in every section and to all 
classes of the country. Itis pledzed to 
an equitable adjustinent between capi- 
tal and labor. It is pledged to efforts 
for the prosperity of agriculture, miuu- 
factures, commerce, and the development 
of the general industries and resources of 
‘the country. It is pledzed to a fair and 
just consideration of the claims of all 
classes requiring the aid of special legis- 
lation to secure their just riguts under 
the Coustitution aud laws of the Repub- 
lic—the white man, the black man, the 
Indian, the imimizgraut—and to meet the 
proper demands of suciety by promoting 
the highest welfare of woman. Lt is 
pledged to a liberal aud honvravie policy 
in all our foreign alfairs, while giving 
protection to American citizens Who may 
suffer injustice from abroad. It is 
pledged tosecure as far as pussivle an ef- 
fective system of internal Luprovements, 
an equalization and alleviation of the 
burdeus of taxation, the speediest practi- 
cable return to a specie basis, and tue 
full maintenance of the public credit, 
And as subsidiary to these great objects, 
itis pledged to honesty, tidelity, aud econ- 
omy in the national administration, and 
in all that coucerus tue happiness, ad- 
vancement, aud elevation of the people. 
With this plain record before the coun- 
try, Which van not be gainsayed, it seems 
little short of insanity for any man to 
assert of the Republicau party that it is 
‘incapable of matntaimiug wew issues or 
holding to a line of policy fur the future, 
‘and that its missiow is ended, aud its 
organization is about to be dissulved. 
What one real question now before the 
people has beeu iguured or excluded 
from consideration by the Republican 
party? What other party, either now 
existing or yet possible to exist, can 
claim superiority upon this ground? 
These questions are in themselves a full 
and sultlicient answer to the bold allega- 
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tions respecting the want of ability in 
the Republican party to maintain its 
character for the future as it has done 
in the pasé. 

Tien, as to the second general charge 
—the charge of corruption—it is to be 
observed there is nothing new in this. 
It is a standing accusation made against 
all parties in power since the organiza- 
tion of the Government. And while it 
may be freely conceded that there are 
those in the Republican ranks who are 
as weak against temptation as other 
men, and that in the eventful history of 
nearly a score of years some instances of 
dishonesty and pertidy have been dis- 
covered and some errors committed, 
nevertheless, on the whole, and when it 
is remembered on what a magnified scale 
everything was necessarily tou be con- 
ducted, it may be asserted without fear 
of successful Contradiction that no party 
has been more free from all manuer of 
jobbery in legislation and in the man- 
agement of oflice, and certainly that no 
party lias showu on so broad a scale a 
disposition to purge itself and the high 
places of the land of unworthy and dis- 
honest men. 
example, has ever before, through its 
working majority in Cougress, instituted 
a system of 
tigation into every charge and every 
accusation of wrong, of fraud, or of cor- 


country let the consequence be what it 
might. This party has just furnished 
forth the most signal, as it is in fact 
the most recent, illustration of its de- 
termination to conceal nothing from the 
country by instituting an examination 
into the affairs of the Federal District, 
and as the result literally wiping out of 
existence the local government. And 
everywhere and at all times this great 
national party has declared its purpose 
to preserve its own purity and to punish 
offenders. the highest as well as the low- 
est, sO soon as the offense is duly ascer- 
tained and the means of inflicting the 
penalty can be employed. And will it 
be stid that any party can possibly fur- 
nish a stronger guarautee of public vir- 
tue than this? or will it be pretended 
that the elements of any other party 
would be purer or less liable to tempta- 
tion 2? How comes it that suspicious of 
this sort should be particularly cast upon 


the Republican party, when the fact is 


What national party, for 


patent to every candid observer that. no 
party can ever be forined in this country 
Oat of superior elements, for the plain 
reason that no such elements exist. The 
idea that dishonest men will not seek to 
infest and prey upon a great, successful, 


‘national party, however it may come 


thorough and sifting inves- | 


into power, or whatever may be its doc- 


| . . . . . . . 
trines, its policy, or its name, is chimeri- 


ruption, which public scrutiny has de- | 
manded and even party malice suggest- | 
earnestly claimed in the premises is, that 
| no political party in the history of Amer- 


ed? When it had been sounded through 
the country that great iniquities had 
been committed by leading Republicans | 
in connection with the progress and com- | 
pletion of that magnilicent enterprise, 
the Pacific railroad, Congress had scarce- 


eal—is utupian in the extreme. The 
world is not yet ripe for the conceptional 
republic of Plato. But what is very 


ican politics has ever given such a prac- 
‘tical and effective demonstration of its 
‘purpose to discountenance fraud and 


‘corruption on all sides as the present 


ly been in session two hours before a’ 


movement was made for an investigation 
into the length and breadth of the whole 


party in power. This is clear from what 


has been already stated, and it is more 


abundantly 


matter, and from that time to this no | 
of the millions upon millions of the 


sooner has any considerable portion of 
the press raised its voice in condemna- | 


substantiated from the 
financial records of the country. Out 


‘public funds collected and disbursed 


tion of persons or measures than there | | the items of actual loss or of peculation 


have been steps immediately taken to | 
probe the matter to the bottom, and to 


| 


upon the public Treasury are scarcely 
sufficient to be appreciable. Indeed 


ventilate the truth before the whole |there has been but one false step taken 
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by the representatives of the party 
now responsible for the conduct of the 
Government; and that step, so svon as 
it was seen to be an error in the public 
judgment, was promptly, openly, and 
manfully retraced. The same. signal 
fidelity to the great moral ideas of the 
party has been observed in the course of 
general legislation. And it is a proud 
record to which this party points when 
it has the living proof of the popular 
acceptance and approval of all the 
great measures it has inaugurated and 
completed through one of the most crit- 
ical and yet one of the most glorious 
passages of our history! Now, it is 
not possible that such a record could 
have been made up even to the present 
hour by a party whose inspiration 1s 
corruption aud whose incitement is 
fraud for the low and sordid ends of a 
selfish and personal ambition.  Tuais 
charge is a grand libel ou the Republi- 
can party, which includes to-day more 
of the pure aud honest elements of 
Ameriean citizenship as wellas of Amer- 
ican statesmanship than any other party 
that has ever existed since tne days of 
Washington. ow utterly idle aud in- 
aue is such an allegation in the face of 
the suber facts upon which the leaders 
as Well as the rank aud tiie of the party 
are to be judged before the couutry. 
And it is uo more idle and inane than 
mischievous and malignant in its de- 
sigu; for, being wholly without founda- 
tion as a general charge, it can only be 
urged with intent to deprive the country 
of the ability, experience, aud fidelity of 
that great party which has preserved the 
Union from destruction and given new 
liberty to millions of the enslaved aud 
degraded! and which has thus opeued 
up new doors of greatness to the Repub- 
lic! [The attempt to whistle such a party 
down the wind on the charge of general 
corruption will never succeed until the 
American people can no longer perceive 
or estimate the proofs of political virtue 
—can no more distinguish the difference 
between the essentials and the incident- 
als of political fortune. 











Then, as to the remaining ground of 
opposition to the Republican party, it is 
difficult to treat of this matter ina spirit 
of gravity. Tosaythat a party in power 
must be destroyed in order to make way 
fora More hungry party is very unwisely 
to reject the philosophy of the fox in the 
fable. Lf indeed, the Government is to 
be regarded as a thing to be leeched—to 
give up its lite-blood to every successive 
collection of parasites—then we must 
admit that there is some logical force in 
the view of the nevessity of rotation. 
But if we are to recoguize the funda- 
mental priuciple of political economy— 
namely, that tiuse ageuts are to b-: em- 
ployed which will best and most efli- 
cleully exercise the functions of govern- 
inent—then the principle of rotation is 
ruled out of the question. But per- 
haps it is meant uot simply that there 
should be rotation in oflice, but an actual 
popular revolution —that is to say, a 
change of public sentiment and convie- 
tion as to tue general policy of the Govy- 
ernment. Now, it may be imagined by 
those who look on the surface only that 
such revulutious ia a free couutry like 
ours ave easily incited, aud that a party 
can be overlirown in a day which it 
has required years of Goutlice& and the 
steruest trial tv cuusvlidate. But those 
who thus estimate the hature of our in- 
stitutions and the genius of the Aimeri- 
can people overlook some of the vital 
peculiarities of the national life and 
character. ‘Lhe general virtue and in- 
telligence of the country are always 
tending to countervail the violeuce of 
the sordid aud the intrigue of the uuseru- 
pulous. The uation stands upou amoral 
basis which litts its political contests 
above the mere excitements of a gladia- 
torial strife. All its processes are car- 
ried forward in the very focus of a uni- 
versal intelligence; and, although there 
are occasional outbreaks of mob violence 
and the riot of the lower passions of the 
scheming and corrupt, yet these, upon 
the broad scale of the nation’s existence, 
form only the exceptions to the high 
and honorable rule of its general expe- 
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rience. It is, therefore,a grand mistake 
to suppose that our political fortunes can 
be bandied about as a foot-ball--to-day 
the sport of one clique of political aspi- 
rants and to-morrow following within 
the reach of another, with no certain 
aim or direction, and having no sure, 


safe law of development or ripening | 


fruitage. Great national political par- 
ties can 
created and dissolved. 

Having now attempted to answer spe- 
cifically the ground. of opposition to the 
Republican party, let us proceed to state 
some of the principles which must be 
recognized in calculating the political 
tendencies of the times. 

PRINCIPLES, 


1. In the first place. among a free peo- | 
ple, the existence of politieal organiza; 


tions to concentrate public sentiment 
and to accomplish practical ends is a 
necessity. These parties, in the best 
sense, are means to the promotion of 
those ends. So long as they 
ulterior aims of the highest practicable 
Civilization so long they are accomplish- 
ing the purpose by the proper exercise of 
their ‘legitimate functions. But the 
moment a political party comes to make 
its own existence the paramount object, 
through which men are allured by the 
emoluments of office and held together 
by “the cohesive power of publie plun 
der,’ that moment it ceases from the 
work of its true mission, and forfeits all 
claim to public respect and confidence. 
Such a party can not long survive, can 
not long resist the forces of its certain 
and inevitable overthrow. We have 
seen this demonstrated among our own 
people on a broad seale. Every party 
since the foundation of the Government 
that has gained national power, even for 
a brief period, has been compelled to 
succumb to the popular fiat the moment 
it commenced a temporizing policy for 
the purpose of perpetuating its own as- 
cendency. 
examples has been pernicious; that their 
exhibition has been of evil tendeney is | 
most unquestionable. The whole effect, 


not thus, in our country, be | 


answer the | 


That the influence of such | 


as far as it reaches, has been to demor- 
alize the people themselves, to lower the 
standard of publie virtue, and to sane- 
tion political practices and maxims en- 
tirely at variance with the ideas of gen- 
uine honesty or with the vital welfare of 
the nation itself. 

Yet the very conception of free Gov- 
ernment rests upon the proficiency of the 
people in self-control. Without this no 
republic, and much more no Republican 

'party, can long endure when it comes to 
"pass that the people of this country, deaf 
to all the appeals of the higher motives 
of human action, shall no longer make 
any practical distinction between truth 
jand falsehood, between vice and virtue, 
between honesty and corruption; or 
when, in their ignorance and error, they 
shall misjudge and overtask the eapaci- 
ities of human government, and by in- 
jdiscriminate censure and unsparing 
‘blame still further cripple the power of 
| legisiation for the general welfare, then 
it will soon happen to us, as to others 
| before us, that, showing ourselves unfit 
for free institutions. we shall be plunged 
| first into anarehy and then into despot- 
jism. So that the only ultimate human 
| hope for the preservation of the Repub- 
lie is in the popular sense of justice and 

‘the growing intelligence of the nation. 
Again, it must be remembered that 


}nations, like individuals, have their 
jlaws of development, and they are 
i} bound to pursue the career assigned 


| them till they reach maturity. A young 
and powerful nation like this must cer- 
tainly have a lifetime which reaches 
| over many cycles. In such a growth, 
| wonderful as it has been and more won- 
/derful as it will be, changes are not only 
jineidental but inevitable, Old issues 
| must give place to new ones according 
to the tenor of the national advance- 
jinent. No political party, therefore, can 
‘long exist which does not recognize the 
| vital questions of the current period, 
| which attempts to cling to dead issues, 
| and to shut its eyes to those that are 

iliving and imperative. But in forming 
| the new issues time is often as necessary 
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as in solving them after they have been 
formed. This is a point of vital conse- 
quence too apt to be uncounted. It took 
thirty years of agitation before a na- 
tional party could be formed with a dis- 
tinct issue upon so plain and »alpable a 
question as the restriction of African 
slavery. And, indeed, all great para- 
mount questions affecting the national 
welfare or the general conditions of so- 
ciety are of slow growth, and rise grad 
ually into distinet and definite promi- 
nence in the platforms of national polit- 
ical parties. Whoever, therefore, for- 
gets that duration is an indispensable 
element of national progress and of the 
development of party policy overl \oks 
one of the essential principles of the 
national problem. YThere is far more 
danger in hasty than in tardy legislation. 
The party of moral ideas must move 
slowly, and even then it is liable to mis 
takes and exposed to impositions, which, 
from the imperfections of mankind, ap- 
pear to be unavoidable. 

4. Thus, agiin, it may be observed 
that no political party that ever was 
formed, or ever will be in this country 
and under our present system of gov -rn- 
ment, can attain to absolute perfection, 
or arrive at such a pitch of authority as 
to silence the accusations of its adver- 
saries or stifle the voice of censure, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable. 
The power of objection has existed co- 
eval with man himself. It is within the 
province of mankind to cover each other 
with imputation. There is in the gen- 
eral economy of society one view of this 
spirit of complaint which renders it com- 
pensatory. A vigilant censorship be- 
Comes a beacon of warning to the tempt- 
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B ee : z a 
eurment rumors and false impressions, 


put in circulation by the designing and 
dishonest. but rather by what it is and 
does and what it proposes to do in its 
organic principles and policy for the 
permanent benefit of the entire country. 
No party has ever executed grander and 
broader measures for the general wel- 
fare, and none is capable of proposing 
those more commanding or more inspir- 
ing for the future than the present Re- 
publican party. All that can be done 
this party can do; all that is wise this 
party ean execute and confirm. 

5 But in this connection there is 
another truth not to he forgotten: No 
| political national party can succeed upon 





theories that are inherently impractica- 
ble. To undertake to accomplish aims 
for which the nation is not prepared, or 
to coerce the accretion of public senti- 
ment in a given and prescribed direc- 
| tion, isan idleand utopian machination. 
| How completely was this illustrated in 
| 





even the history of the Abolition party 
itself! and how forcibly is this truth 
exhibited still before our eyes by the 
| Temperance and Anti-Masonic parties 
'of to-day! AU such efforts are simply 
suicidal, total defeat always resultiag 
‘from total refusal to accommodate the 
convictions of men to the practical ne- 
cessities of the state. Painful as it is, 
and unwilling as we are to wound the 
sensibilities of any portion of well-mean- 
ing people in the country, vet perfect 
franknesscompels us to predict that, with 
the present impracticable theories of re- 
iform, none of the associations created 
‘for charity, for recovery from vice, for 
the full secularized equality of the sexes, 
for the suppression of secret humanita- 





ed, and may often prevent the consum- | rian organizations, and for many similar 
mation of designed corruption. But at) or kindred objects, will ever be able to 
the same time it must be remembered | obtain national power so long as human 
that the violence of party hatred and the | nature retaius its identity—so long as 
rapacity of party ambition may wholly jour present form of government endures. 
Vitiate the judgment of an opponent, and | But, on the coutrary, in every case they 
turn his representations into base and | will leave the political condition of the 
groundless ealumnies. A great political; country worse than they found it, while 
party is not, therefore. to be judged by | the objectsof their special aspiration are 
local or individual standards, nor by | indefinitely postponed. 
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6. There is one other influence with | 
which every great national party in this 
country has to reckon, and that is the 
power of the so-called independent press. 
That the press is one of the mightiest 
engines of civilization is now universally 
conceded, That in the great centers of 
population and commerce newspapers 
have grown up comman .ing immense 
fortunes and exerting a wide and pow- 
erful influence is a fact in the history of 
the country which suggests at once an 
advancement anda peril. When these 
newspapers combine for a pure and pa- 
triotic purpose they carry victory on 
their standards; but this sense of power 
has no doubt been greatly perverted 
until a certain class of journalists have 
come to feel that they are practically 
omnipotent; that they ean control the 
affairs of the nation; can make and un- 
make Presidents and Cabinets and Con- 
gresses; ean dictate legislation and con- 
struct or destroy the character and for- 
tune of individuals. One great mistake 
of the people, as well as of their political | 
leaders, has been a too ready concession 
to this most arrogant assumption. No 
political party can long retain the power 
of the co mtry or the respect of the peo- | 
ple that is found eringing and bowing 
down to this Moloch of journalism. And 
that political party will certainly become 
popular which takes the blo ited preten- | 
sion by the throat and devises effeetual ; 
measures for the moderation of its arro- | 
gance, Whoever supposes that assur- | 
ance, audacity, falsehood, and malice 
handling the engine of the public press 
is going to be a power supreme in this) 
country will make a fatal mistake. AL. | 
ready it is beginning to appear that men | 
have so abused the privileges of the | 
press that public confidence in its ve- | 
racity and honesty is much disturbed, | 


‘ment was founded. 


pendent Press. The people will turn 
away from its scandals and abuses with 
ineffable scorn and loathing; they will 
pass it by as they would a pest honse, 
and the men who prided themselves on 
their oligarchy, on their journalistic 
supremacy, their newspaper despotism, 
will find themselves suddenly without a 
platform, collapsed and swallowed up in 
the vortex of publie odium and indigna- 
tion. No political party which aspires 
to noble things ean afford to truckle to 
such fligitious impositions, such h'ypo- 
critical perversions of the public press. 
Of this truth the New York Tribine and 
the Liberal Republicans have furnished 
one of the latest and most signal exam- 
ples. 

CLAIMS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

Suen being the principles which must 
fix the conditions and determine the des- 
tiny of all political parties in America, 
let us briefly inquire into the real status 
of the Republican party as it stands to- 
day before the country. 

And first of all this party is entitled to 
its historyand character in the past when 
its claim to public confidence and support 
is in question. No party has merited 
more from the people since the Govern- 
During the term of 
its existence it has settled many of the 
great issues whieh had long agitated 
the country and threatened its political 
dissolution. The story of these great 
events is too recent to be recited here. 
The achievements of the Republican 
party have been the achievements of the 
country through one of its most event- 
ful and illustrious periods, To write the 
record of the nation is to write the pro- 
gress and triumph of this great party in 
its declaration for universal liberty ; for 
the perpetuity of the Union; for the just 
rights of the States; for the beneficent 





and if there is no other principle of retri- | cause of popular education ; for the im- 
bution that power of compensation and | provement and development of all parts 
of reaction which holds the elements of }of our national domain; for honorable 
the creation in equipoise will apply a | peace with all nations; for equity and 
remedy to this growing and almost in- | comity among all men; for the security 


tolerableevil. Let no min count, there- | of human life, property, and character ; 


fore, upon tie future power of the Inde- | for the purity of elections ; for the prop-- 
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em of government; for the payment of | toms, and others of searcely less import- 
the national debt, and the stability of | ance have been elaborately discussed and 
the public credit; for fidelity, impar- | most ably presented. But all these are 
tiality, and capability in office; and for | subjects of such a deseription as to ex- 
the general happiness and the greatest | clude them from the platform of national 
good of the entire population of the land. | issues. No possible political party can 
And while professing these aims and} change their partial and temporary, their 
objects it has not been wanting in ear- | sectional and loeal, character. The 
nest efforts to make good its word. No} Democratic party, with its Bourbon 
cost of time, labor, or expense bas been spirit and antiquated conservatism, can 
spared to discover the truth of allega- | never solve the present difficult problems 
tions against officials and agents of pub-| before the country. The Liberal Repub- 
lie affairs, and this through a period of ‘lieans sinee their firstand last national 
ealumny more bitter and relentless than | fiasco are literally unable even to march 
has ever before been known in the his-|in the rear ranks of the national pro- 
tory of American polities. No party has | gress. The Grangers are not sufficiently 
been more willing to confess and re» it} united as an organization uponany broad 
mistakes. when clearly pointed out, Ny | 1 ational system of publie poliey to com- 
party has made an equal record of great | mand the lead in the formation of a new 
and beneficent results. It is a party of | national party. The temperance move- 
progress and of political reform. It be-| ment ean only act, as italwavs does, like 
lieves in the growth of civilization. |a disturbing body in the political firma- 
It is now grappling with the vital ques- | ment, helping to defeat its own expect- 
tions of the time. It will make every |ations. The Anti-seeret Society party 
great issue in the national policy for | will not be able to make head way against 
many years to come, since there is no) the many and powerful organizations 
other party now existing or that can be | now existing in the country, not for po- 
organized which may by any possibility | litical but for philanthropie ends. The 
be in a more advanced position on all | Woiman-suffrage party seems to be for 
questions which concern the vital in-| the present under an eclipse 5 and though 
terests of the Republic ! attempts are promised,and most likely 
Local conflicts there must always be, | will be made, to supersede the party in 
_ but they can not affeet the essential | power, yet what new combination ean 
character or impair the national power | be formed that will exhibit more wis- 
of this party as a political organization }dom or energy, more devotion or in- 
demanded by the times and necessary to | dustry, than the great party which has 
the promotion of the highest welfare of | so long directed the destinies of the Re- 
the people. The great national issues | public ? 
are now, as they have been heretofore, TILE PRESENT CONGRESS. 
wita the Republican party. On these| Complaints have been made of the in- 
issues, so far as they have been decided, | efliciency of the present Congress, and 
it has been triumphant over every rival, ‘its failure during its recent session to 
and in the nature of things it must be! satisfy the demands of the country on 








| 
| 
to the end. | many of the most important subjects of 
There are subjects which have specially | public interest. But these complaints 
occupied public attention during the | are exceedingly captious, as they must 
last six months on which a strong con- | appear upon an actual reference to the 
trarietyof sentiment has been discovered | record of Congressional labors in the 
throughout the country. The currency, | late session. Indeed, in view of that 
the civil rights bill, the transportation | record, it may be said with truth that 
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Congress has done all in its power for 
the general welfare, and it has acted 
wisely in attempting to do no more. 
There are certain evils which no human 
legislation ean eure, certain strifes it 


can not compose. So far as the Repub 
lican party has been represented in the 
present Congress. it has no cause to blush 
for the men of its choice or the principles 
they have avowed. No Congress was 
ever more free from the influence of the 
lobby, more independent of sinister in- 
fluences, more pure, more courteous, 
more industrious, or more dignified. 
And while there have been earnest and . 
honest differences of opinion, nothing 
has oceurred to impair the mutual re- 
spect and confidence, to strike down the 
common standards around which the 
great party has so long rallied for the 
struggle and the victory. The general 
impression which the present Congress 
has left upon the country is one of hon- | 
esty, forbearance, and magnanimity. | 
THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET. 

The Exeeutive Departments of the 
Government being in the hands of men 
who have been raised to power by the 
Republican party, it is well to note that 
they have as a general rule earried out 
with serupulons fidelity the professions | 
and promises of the Republican national | 
platform. They have maintained the} 
good faith of the party at home and the 
respect and honor of the nation abroad, 
Notwithstanding the malignant efforts 
‘of a few bad men, subsidizing and basely 
prostituting a portion of the press in 
their persistent assaults upon the per- 
sonal and publie character of the Chief 
Magistrate and his Secretaries, it is a 
matter of pride and congratulation that | 
no President since the days of Washing-| 
ton had a deeper hold upon the popular | 
affection and regard than General Grant | 
has to day, now in the second year of his | 
second term. And he has been most ably | 
Supported by a body of advisers whose | 
services to the country have been emi-| 


| 
| 


nent and distinguished, as theirlives have | 
been pure and their motives patriotic. 
So that in whatever way we view the| 
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Republican party, whether in its princi- 
ples or its leaders; in its history or its 
purposes ; in itsachievements or its con- 
flicts ; in its present orits prospective po- 
sition, there ean be but one conelusion— 
that itisafter a most unexampled career 
of nearly a score of years the most vital, 
the most effective, the most powerful 
political organization which has ever oc- 
cupied the theater of American polities 5 
that it has no rival whieh ean presume 
to compete with it; that its history is 
really the history of the countrv itself, 
and that its future fortune is securely 
bound up with the fortnne of the Repub- 
lic. If there is any party devoted to the 
welfare of the people, any party that 
listens to the appeals of all classes, and 
assiduously seeks to satisfy every na- 
tionaland proper demand, itis the present 
party in power. In the consciousness 
of its integrity, in the determination to 
make itself still more worthy of public 
confidence, and still more useful and 
necessary to every part of the country, 
it will rally again its noble cohorts for 
the contests of the coming antumn. 
From Maine to California, from Florida 
to Alaska the movements of this great 
party will be scrutinized, and they will 
everywhere evoke, the more closely they 
are observed, the popular admiration. 
If in some hour of relaxation or of de- 


| pression it has been imagined that the 


country can dispense with this vast po- 
litical organization, yet the first sound 
of the conflict will dispel that delusion, 
and the summons to arms for tlie safety 
of the Republie will gather the clans of 
the grand old party as the trumpets of 


| Moses reealled the wandering tribes of 


the desert. And so long as brilliant and 
grand achievements. in peace as well as in 
war, and lofty genius and unsullied patri- 
otism, and unflagging devotion to the pub- 
lie good shall have a shrine in the heart of 
man, ora tribute in the monuments of a 
nation’s gratitude,so long will the Repub- 
lican party hold the highest place in thees- 
teem of the American people, and so long 
will that party deserve to flourish without 
interruption or diminution of authority. 
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Among the charges of misconduct 
which the Demoeratie organs meke 
against the wisdom of Republican policy 
are the existence of bad local govern- 
ments in some of the reconstructed 
States. When all otherarguments have 
grown stale refuge is ever taken to this 3 
and Harper's Weekly. which is perhaps 
the most insidions and implacable enemy 
the Administration has, recently revived 
these charges in a new form. 

Before passing judgment upon the con- 
duct of either political party it would be 
well toascertain what character of policy 
Was recommended by the Democracy, 
and what has been the policy actually 
adopted. If we-succeed in determining 


the difference between the two policies, | 


we can better judge whether Democratic 
ascendency in the councils of the Gov- 
ernment would have resulted beneficially 
to the South. What the Democracy 
would have actually done had they been 
clothed with power can never be known. 


We can only ascertain what policy they | 


recommended in their platforms and 
conventions; but how far they would 
have compromised the rights of Union 
men had they been actually in power 
can only be conjectured from the viola- 
tion of other solemn pledges. 

First. The Democracy held that not- 
withstanding the rebel States had de- 
elared themselves to be out of the Union, 
and for all war purposes this claim was 
most zealously defended, they were still 
in the Union for political purposes. 
Thus they insisted that the only thing 
necessary on the part of the ex-rebel 
States was the election of Senators and 


Representatives, which Congress was | 


bound to admit without further exam- 
ination, except that the prima fucie 
record showed that they were elected, 


The Democracy also held that the pre- | 


scription of any and all conditions ante- 


cedent to readmission were unconstitu- | 


tional and void. It also held that as 


soon as the rebels had thrown down 


| their arms peace was restored by that 
act alone, and that. thereafter all inter- 
ferenee by the Federal authorities was 
usurpation, That these views have been 
uniformly held by the Democracy and 
rebels is shown both by their platforms 
and their votes in both houses of Con- 
gress. 

The Republican party, on the other 
hand, declared that by rebellion the se- 
| eeded States had forfeited their political 
rights. and that formal legislative action 
was necessary to their readmission, 
Acting upon these doctrines the Repub- 
lican party insisted as a prerequisite to 
readmission upon certain conditions, 
From the clamor raised by the Democ- 
racy one would suppose that all the evils 
which have afflicted the Southern States 
since their readmission were the result 
of the unfriendliness and harshness of 
' these conditions, for in the exactions of 
these lies the difference between the 
policies of the two parties. 

Let us examine these guarantees in 
detail and see whether, in the light of 
past and present events, these guarantees 
| were unreasonable and disadvantageous 
either to the Union or to the people of 
the Southern States. 
| First. The Republican party, throngh 
‘the President and Congress, insisted 
that the former slaves and only loyal 
men through the war should not remain 
disenfranchised, 

Second, That a system of free schools 
‘for both black and white children should 
be established, so that the neglected 
poorer classes might be saved from their 
' grossignoranceand become good citizens. 
Third. That the enormous debt with 
' which the States had loaded themselves 
in aid of the rebellion should never be 
recognized ; so that the labor of loyal 
men should not be taxed to pay the 
| wages of disloyalty and treason. 

Fourth. That all men should hereafter 
be equal before the law, and that the 
‘former slaves should have an equal stand- 
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ing with the whites in the jury and wit- | 


ness box. 
These are all the conditions insisted 
upon, and only one of these could by any 


possibility be construed into an injury. | 
None of the conditions were based either | 


upon sectional, selfish, or revengeful 
feelings. All of them were designed for 
the benefit and comfort of the whole 
people in every section of the land. It 
is true the Republican party regarded 
the ex-slaves as an integral part of the 
people, whose rights were as precious as 


those of ex-rebels, and refused its con- 


sent to their indirect re-enslavement. 


The enfranchisement of the colored | 


race, for which the Republican party is 
never forgiven by the ex-rebels and their 
Democratic allies, was therefore a meas- 
ure of the barest justice and of. self- 


defense of their new-born freedom, for | 


without the ballot expatriation or slav- 


ery, in theaggravated form of poor laws, 
would have been their only alternative. | 


At the close of the rebellion, and while 
reorganization was taking place, the 
universal testimony was that the newly 
enfranchised race was, as a whole, sub- 
missive, industrious. and anxious to be 
taught. Their children were sent. to 
school at very great sacrifice to their 
parents, and even aged men were seen 
With primer in hand receiving instrue- 
tions from their more fortunate grand- 
children. 

These were scenes which ought to have 
aroused feelings of remorse for past mis- 


conduct on the part of slaveholders, and 
desire to guide these deserving poor to | 


success in life. Bat unfortunately this 
Was not the case. Instead of taking the 


lead and giving good advice and a help-| 


ing hand to these people so earnestly 
struggling to qualify themselves to be- 
Come worthy and useful citizens, the 
Sight of a negro school-house exaspe- 
rated their former owners with a blind 
and demoniae rage. 
forth, burn the school-house,” and the 
light of scores of these humble homes of 
learning illumined the midnight skies. 
*Maltreat and expel the school teachers”’ 


The edict went; 


was the next command, and gentle, lov- 
‘ing, philanthropic Northern ladies were 
compelled to board in negro shanties 
because no white woman would associate 
with them nor give them food or shelter. 

Thus, by treachery scarcely paralleled, 
were the noble aims of the Republican 
party sought to be defeated, and the 
negroes thrown either upon their own 
resources or in the hands of political ad- 
venturers, Thus, by the terrible pres- 
sure of the necessity of self-protection, 
were the colored race driven into trust- 
ing for their leadership to men of little 
| stancing and character. 

3ut the assertion is made so often, and 

by repetition it has gained to some ex- 
tent acceptance, that only in those States 
like South Carolina and Louisiana bad 
governments prevail; when the facts are 
that lawlessness, disorder, and misgov- 
ernment prevail even toa greater extent 
in the Democratic States. 

In Georgia, which has been Demo- 
‘eratie from the beginning, no m in’s life 
is safe who is under suspicion of loyalty. 
There are forty-eight militia companies 
in the State. armed with tie best of rifles, 
furnished under the militia laws of the 
General Government 5; yet these compa- 
nies not only refuse to carry the Union 
flag themselves, but even to mareh with 
the only militia company in Savannah 
‘and in the State that insisted on carry- 
ing the starry flag. The members of 
this company, as might be supposed, 
being chiefly Northern mechanics and 
laborers, the company is now virtually 
| broken up by the discharge from employ- 
ment of these offenders against the “lost 
| cause, ”? 
Quite recently a sheriff in Georgia ar- 
| rested four colored men upon the friv- 
| olous charge of ‘riotous conduct.’ After 
+ proceeding into the woods, followed by 
a mob, it is alleged the prisoners en- 
deavored to eseape, and were fired upon 
and killed. A coroner’s jury returned a 
| verdict of justifiable homicide. ‘* Tom- 
icide,”’ saysa Southern journal, *Sisagain 
| becoming justifiable to an alarming ex- 
jtent. How was it that all four were 
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killed outright? There were none slightly ignored and the colored race once more 
or even mortally wounded, but killed at) disfranchised, if not enslaved, have stim- 
once. Can there be a doubt that the ulated the fierce prejudices of the ex- 
arrest for riotous conduct was only a rebels who have refused to co-operate in 
pretext for cold-blooded murder of po- rehabilitation. It is the unceasing pro- 
litical Opponents 2??? We have not a testation of that party that rebels have 
doubt but either personal or political been abused, and its profession of sym- 
malice was at the bottom. ‘pathy for them in their career of pro- 

In Missouri, which was handed over seription which has prevented recon- 
to the Democracy by the political treason ciliation. Tad the Demoeraey told its 
of Carl Schurz, life has become so in- friends that upon the question of equal 
secure that immigration and develop-/ rights before the law there was no differ- 
ment have ceased. and emigration of the ence of opinion between parties, oppo- 
best elements is taking place. Virginia sition thereto would long ago been 
carries the highest State debt in the smothered. 


Union—over forty-five million dollars,| But the primary responsibility of the: 


which has recently been increased by local misgovernment of the South rests 
the party in power, for which the State with its own peovle. Since President 
has nothing to show. Its free school Grant has come into power, now six 
system is a mere name, and its internal years, he has interfered but in a single 
deveinpment has been virtually aban- ease—Louisiana—and then only to sus- 
doned. tain the decision of the State and United 
In Texas, as might be expected, po- States courts. Aside from Louisiana 
litical intolerance is carried tothe verge every State has had its destiny in its 
of massacre, and the minority ean only own hands, and if the South has been 
escape popular fury by submission and governed badly it is because ignorance, 
silence. Letters now in our possession disloyalty, and fierce prejudices will ever 
claim that the murders average several be thus punished. 
per day. There, as in New Hampshire,! The reinstallment into power of the 
all Republican officers, judicial, county, Democratic party is equivalent to the 
and municipal, were removed, without extension of Georgia, Texas, Missouri, 
regard to constitutional provisions or Virginia, and New Hampshire rule over 
respect to personal qualifications. the entire Union. It would simply na- 
That this state of affairs is lamentable tionalize loval disorders, and lead to the 
and dangerous, and that the Republican annihilation in substance and practice 
party has its share of the responsibility, of all that the late war achieved. 
ean not be denied. But wherein has it : an. Lae a ed 
erred 2?) Ought if to have outbid the feu te ee ee 
Democracy for rebel support by handing teaching colored ehildren to read; and 
over the friends of the Union, bound all over the South the bloody work of as- 
hand and foot, to their enemies ? Not Sassination has begun. People at the 


. : 7, North may be divided as to the propri- 
atall. It has y erre so far as a tds Cathe Fees bat ae seca da 
at al [tt is only erred, scat 6 see it ety of the civil rights bill—for it is a 
has erred at all, in placing too implicit’: measure that is certainly open to the 
contidence in the pledges of loyalty and) most serious objeetions—but while men 
of good behavior made by Southern lead- May nis cot ae ie Peo 10 rey 
wee “unreconciable’s”” idea of Slavery, 4 

aye a , Ave erre zs eytrpae sf - J°. 
— [nu can only have erred “a its extra men are fairly entitled to equal rights 
ordinary and unparalleled Kindness to pefore the law. Bat it will be necessary 
rebels who had forfeited both their lives’ for the Republican party to be main- 
and property. j tained in power for the next twenty 

r : P | years, or until the present generation of 

he Demoeratie party, by consti ff eH ae 
T cratic party, by constantly the South, and their aiders and abettors 


holding out the hope that the constitu- lin the North, have passed away.—Eu- 
tional amendments may be practically | change. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION CORPORATIONS vs. CONGRESS AND 
THE SUPREME COURT. 


THE RECENT DECISION 


of the Federal Circuit Court in Wis-, 


consin as to the constitutionality, in 
part at least, of what is known as the 
Potter Railroad Law, excites already 
anxious inquiries as to the probable ae- 


tion of the Supreme Court, to which the | 


case has been sent on appeal. This ap- 
peal will be without doubt brought for- 
ward on the docket, and be heard by the 


court at the very earliest moment. Many | 


inquiries are being made as to the posi- 
tion likely to be assumed by the court, 
and the probable attitude thereon of the 


several justices is eagerly canvassed. It | 


may not ve undesirable for railway peo- 
ple—stockholders, directors, and man- 
aging oflicials—to look the situation 
fairly in the face, and 

MEET THE INEVITABLE, 
which is, that in some way or another 


the great carrying Corporations, railroad | 


and otherwise, have got to submit to 
distinct regulation by law; definite sub- 
mission to the general sovereiguty; to 
recognize the principle enunciated in 


England, that ‘‘they are public trusts | 


charged with private remuneration for 
capital invested.’? Whether this regu- 
lation shall be wise or otherwise will be 
largely due to the spirit in which the 
attempt to frame the same into laws is 
met by those interested. 


Before proceediug to a consideration 


of the probable 

DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT, 
it will be of service to recapitulate in 
brief some of the points made un this 


railroad question during the last session | 


of Congress. Capital is very powerful. 
It has rights and utilities of the most 
marked character. 


also, and that the community and its 


best good is after all the supreme motive- | 
force, or should be, of the land. Evi-| 


dently the determination to establish 
some system or plan under which the 
great transportation interests shall be 


But it must be re- | 
membered that the masses are powerful 


| brought into a just subordination to the 
commonwealth is a settled thing with so 
large a proportion of the people that the 
IIouse of Representatives responds vig- 
orously, and the Senate more slowly, to 
the popular feeling which has been 
aroused, 

AT ITS RECENT SESSION 
Congress indicated quite clearly that it 
‘was prepared to vigcrously assert the 
interpretation of the commerce-regulat- 
ing provision of the Constitution, which 
places the inter-State railroad system 
under its supervisory control. The im- 
portant report of the Senate’s select 
Committee on Transportation Routes to 
the Seaboard is a perfect text, so far as 
‘the law and its interpretation is con- 
cerned, One of its most notable chap- 
ters discusses the decisions made at dif- 
ferent times by the Supreme Court. 

From these decisions (especiruly the 
latest—that of Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad vs. Pennsylvania) the com- 
mittee argue: 

1. That the power of Congress over 
jnter-State commerce extends to the land 
as well as to Water, 

2. That transportation by rail from one 
State into or Lurough aholuer 1s a con- 
stituent of inter Stute conumerce itself. 

8. That being a Constituent oL inter- 
State commerce, Such transpoitation by 
rail is yuder the exclusive control of 
Congress by virtue of the power Lo regu- 
late Commerce along the States, 

In deciding that Inter-State transpor- 
tation by ruil is commerce amony the Stutes 
the court, we Ilsist, baS esiablisled a 
principle frou which the Conclusion is 
irresistible that such commerce or luiter- 
course, in all its parts, is subject to the 
full scope and extent of the operation of 
that Congressional power by whicit com- 
merce is to be regulated. 

This is the position which probably 
will be assumed by the national law- 
making power as at present constituted. 
If that is contrary to the interests of 
capital, and through that fact to those 
| of thecountry, the sooner the discussion 
| is opened by an appeal to the people the 


| better and wiser it will be. The House 
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has already aflirmed its acceptance of | 
the principle involved by the passage | 
with a large majority of the McCrary 
bill, which places the inter-State rail- 
road system under the supervisory con- 
trol of a board of nine Cominissioners, 
with power to regulate rates of fare and 
freight, and provide rules for the protec- 
tion of lifeand property. The act did 
not pass the Senate, not having been re- 
ported for action because the Windom 
cominittee desired first to test the sense 
of that body on their water-routes im- 
provement plan by the voting of an ap- 
propriation to defray the cost of prelimi- 
nary surveys. It remains on the docket | 
tu be considered next winter, as does | 
also the motion of Senator Mortou to | 
appoint acominission of experts to make | 
a thorough examination of the railroad | 
system of the country, and report fully | 
thereon, especially as to its relations to | 
the Government. It is hardly probable, | 
however, that the McCrary bill wiil be- | 
come a law, at least in its present form, 
Besides the positive declarations thus 
aflirmed, and to a large degree accepted, 
must be added the special report of Sen- 
ator Mitchell, as a sub-committee of the 
Windom committee, tv wiiom was re- 
ferred the matter of postal cars aud the 
proposed refusal of certain railroads to 
furnish and transport them except on 
other terms of Compensation than those 
now allowed. This report takes the 
broadest grounds as to the power, duty, 
and rights of the Government, attirming 
that it has the right to take pussession 
of railroads for postal purposes, and run 
trains over them, paying due compenusa- 
tion. Of course it can compel, accord- 
ing to this logie, the several corpora- 
tions to transport the postal trains or 
cars over their several roads. These 
steps seem to indicate distinctly the 
opinion of the majority in Congress. 
No careful observer of Congressional 
proceedings can fail to see, and that 
quite clearly, that there is a determina- 
tion through legislation to in some way 
respond to theagitation for cheap trans- 
portation. That demand is met most 
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directly on the side and through the 
avenue by which it appears in a political 
shape—that of asserting the national 
sovereignty under the 
INLER-STATE COMMERCE 

clause of the Constitution as well as the 
commou law over all corporations per- 
forming public service aud possessing 
franchises derived from the nation or 
States themselves. Besides the declara- 
tury action above stated Congress, past 
and present, has dune several specitic 
acts, suine Of Which are of general im- 
port, While the others are siguiticant, 
but relate more distinctly to tue Pacitic 
rallroad system, 


| 
THE GENERAL ACTS AFFECTING RAIL- 


ROADS 
are as follows: Tue act of July 15, 1866, 
passed at the iustauce of the railroads 
themselves, which authorized compantes 
chartered by the States to carry passen- 


| gers, freights, &e., over any road con- 


uecling the several States, aud to allow 


| thein tu Connect so as to forin continu. 


ous lines of transportation. Waat has 
been done can in some degree, subject 
to vested rights that have grown up 
thereby, be undone, or at least controlled, 
Another measure, directly atlirming the 
pewer of Congress, is that known as the 
cattle law,” passed in 1872-73, vy which 
regulations are made fur more humane 
treatment of cattle in transitu. 

Tue acts passed at the recent session, 
affecting in the main the land-grant rail- 
roads, are? 

1. An act protecting the rights of set- 
tlers on such public lands as are included 
Within any railroad grants. Disputes 
lave Constantly ovcurred, generally end- 
ing to the disadvantage of the settler 
who may have occupied a homestead in 
good faith, supposing it to be public 
jand, and afterward found a railroad 
Claiming it. Lereafter the latter must 
leave the settler alone, and receive other 
land in lieu of his quarter section. 

Another act requires the land-grant 
railroads to take out patents for such 
lands as have been transferred to them 
in pursuance of their grants. About 
thirty-four million acres out of the 
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TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MIL- 


LION ACRES 
granted have been so transferred, and 
are to all intents and purposes corporate 
and private property, justly liable to 
taxation by the States or Territories in 
whieh they are situated, a taxation that 
has been evaded so far by a systematic 
avoidance of perfecting the titles, so 
that the larger part of this area is still! 
regarded at law as public lands, free 
from local taxation. 

The next step is an act by which one- | 
half or more of the cost of Government | 
transportation over land-grant railroads 
isto be retained by the Treasury. In 
several cases it is expressly provided by 
the terms of the grant that such trans- 
portation is to be free; in most of the 
others One-half is stipulated, and in a 
few instances the intent of the law is/! 
disputed. The companies are allowed.| 
their remedy in the courts. 

These remedial measures are supple- 
mented by another in relation to the | 
Pacific railroads, which declares the 
Union, the Central, and their leading 
subsidized branches to be finished, and | 
thereby requires the five-per-cent. sink- | 
ing fund, vo be formed from the uet | 
earnings of the roads. | 


This recapitulation of acts done must | 
be increased by the act or resolution of | 
the Forty-second Congress requiring the | 
Treasury to retain the whole of the Gov- | 


.eriment transpurtation accounts held | 


by these Pacific railroad corporations in | 
payment of their unliquidated interest 
account. 

As to the position of the court, law- 
yers, in and out of Congress, have ar- 
raigned an unbroken line of opinions, as 
they claim, in support of the power of 
Congress over the inter-State railroads. 
Beginning with 

CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL, 

In one of the earliest cases—Gibbons 
vs. Ogden—Justice Marshall said: ‘*Com- 
merce, as the word is used in the Constitu- 
tion, is a unit, every part of which is indi- 
cated by the term.”’ 

Associate Justice Johnson said in the 





water. 


same case that ‘In the advancement 
of society, labor, transportation, intel- 
ligenee, care, and the various me- 
diums of exchange become commodities, 


‘and enter into commerce; the subject, the 


vehicle, the agent, and their various opera- 
tions, become the objects of commercial 
regulation.” 

In another decision, that of the pas- 
senger cases, the court said that com- 
merce included ‘transporting the mer- 
chandise from the seller to the buyer to 
gain the freight.”? 

In the case of the United States vs. 
Combs Mr. Justice Story affirmed the 
power to regulate did not stop with the 
“It does not stop at the mere 
boundary line of a State, nor is it con- 
fined to acts done on the water, or in the 
necessary course of navigation thereof.” 

Chief Justice Taney decided in another 
case, (Genesee Chief vs. Fitzhugh,) that 


jadmiralty jurisdiction was not coexten- 


sive with the power to regulate com- 
merce, the latter being “as extensive upon 
land «as water. The Constitution 
makes no distinction in that respect.”? 

In the most recent case, that relating 
to the right of Pennsylvania to impose 
a tonnage tax onall freight passing over 
her railroads, which was brought into 
court by the Philadelphia and Reading 
railroad, the decision as to the power of 
Congress is most emphatic. The eourt 
said: “Beyond all question the transpor- 
tation of freight, or of the subjects of com- 
merce, for the purpose of exchange or sale, 
is @ constituent of commerce itself.” 

This decision is made more important 
by virtue of the fact that it was pre- 
pared and delivered by Mr. Justice 
strong, whois claimed by many to be the 
corporation’s bulwark in that court, as 
he is acknowledged by all to be the ablest 
jurist there on such questions. The 
case was, it is true, decided against a 
State and in the interests of a railroad, 
but it was in the interests of a free com- 
merce directly restricted by a State. It 
is a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways. Besides the decision does not 
touch or interfere with State tonnage— 


upon 
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e., tax on freights carried to and from 
points within the State, and not brought 
there from other States to be taken 
through. 

There are other opinions and decisions 
which bear all in one direction. In the 
Clinton bridge case Mr. Justice Miller 
asks why railroad commerce should not 
come under the contro) of Congress; and 
answers the question by saying that— 
** When roads become parts of the great 
highways of our Union, acting an im- 
portant part in a commerce which em- 
braces many States * * * there can 
be no reason to doubt that to regulate 
them is to regulate commerce both with 
foreign nations and among the States, 
and to refuse to do this is a refusal to 
discharge one of the most important 
duties of the Federal Government.” 

There are many other quotations that 
might be made, but these are sutlicient 
to indicave that Congress and the Su- 
preme Court are one in Claiming the 
right of Congress to regulate railroads 
by law as part of the inter State com- 
merce, the care of which the Constitu- 
tion so intrusts to it. Whatever the 
full court may decide as to the power of 
a State (as Wisconsin, for instance) to 
regulate railroads in its own borders 
there ean seem but little doubt that, in 
rendering a judgment on the important 
appeal to be argued before 1t at the next 
term, the court will take occasion to give 
the weight of its opinion in support of 
the doctrine herein indicated. It may 
be that the Supreme Court will reverse 
the decision of the Circuit Court by de- 
claring the State law a practical inter- 
ference with the constitutional power to 
regulate inter-state commerce. This 
will be the plea of the corporation, in 
all probabiiity; but if so they only go 
from reef to quicksand—from shoais to 
breakers 

—<> ==os 

Tne Supervising Surgeon of the' United 
States marine hospital service, J. M. 
Woodworth, has issued the following 
circular under date July 1, 1874: 

Since it not unfrequently happens that | 
a patient, admitted to hospital for agiven | 


diseaseor injury, satisfactorily progresses 
to convalescence from such disease or in- 
jury, but, before being sufliclently re- 
covered to dis charge, way contract or de- 
Velop some other, not properly a sequela 
or complication of the original affection ; 
and as it isobvious that to continue such 
patient under the original permit aud di- 
agnosis Would unfavorably represent the 
practice of the attending puysician by 
showing au undue “duration under treat- 
ment,” and, further, would impair the 
value of the hospital records for statisti- 
cal purposes, 1t 18, therefore, hereby 
ordered that medical ollivers of the ser- 
Vice, and others having iu charge marine 
patients, will in such cases, iMimediately 
upon the supervention ot a uew disease 
or Injury, apply to the proper otlicer for a 
new permit, stating the facts lu tlie Case; 
and Oilicers Cuarged Wilh the issulug of 
permits for hospital relief are herevy au- 
tuorized to grant such applications with- 
out delay. Upon the receipt of tie new 
perinit, the medical otlicer will discharge 
the patie nt from his records under the 
original pertit, aud will make a note of 
the case under the head of * wemarks” 
in the Monthly Disease and Injury ticport, 
( Fourim 15 ) 
—_— oe ———-— 

COMMISSIONER Dovunass, of the In- 
ternal Revenue Ollive, has called the at- 
tention of Cuollectorsof ternal revenue to 
the necessity of requiriug spirits to be in- 
spected and gauged with great care and 
thoroughness, and to have the packages 
marked accurately, so as to slow the 
actual proof anid contents. 

Ile says, urider date of July 16, 1874: 
Whenever an examination of auy distil- 
ler’s original package shows an excess 
of spirits over and above the quantity 
Which, according to the marks, stamps, 
and brands on such packages, might be 
lawfuily contaiued therein, it should be 
detained tor investigation. 

A careful gauge should be made and 
reported to this ollice, in order that as- 
ssesiueut may be made against the dis- 
tiller tor the amount of tax due; and the 
name Of the distiller and gauger should 


/be reported to this oflice fur its action. 


If the unlawful excess so found should 
amount In a single package to one proof 
gallon or upward, or average, in several 
packages, One proof gallon or upward 
to each package, the spirits should be 


‘Seized and reported to this office for in- 


istructious as to proceedivg for their 
forfeiture, 
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MINNESOTA—PAST, PRESENT, AND PROSPECTIVE, 


I now believe that the ultimate last seat of Government on this great continent will be 
found somewhere within a circle or radius not very far from the spot on which I stand, 
at the head of navigation on the Mis-issippiviver.—W. H. Seward, Speech at St. Paul, 1860. 


HISTORICAL. 
Minnesota is a marvel. Only twenty- 
five years ago it was organized into a 


Territory, and its first Governor, yet in | 


the prime of life, is nowa United States 
Senator from the State. 
The territory embraced 


within the 


State was ceded by France to England | 


in 1763, and by England to the United 
States in 1783. It is bounded on the 
north by Manitoba in the Dominion of 
Canada; on the west by the Territory of 
Dakota; south, by lowa; and on the east 
by Wisconsin and Lake Superior. Its 
area embraces $4,000 square miles, or 
54,760,000 acres—a territory larger than 
the six New England States. 

In March, 1849, Congress defined the 
bounds of the Territory of Minnesota, 
and Alexander Ramsay, of Pennsylva- 
nia, Was appointed Governor. 


be | 
In May, 1858, Minnesota was received | 


into the Union as a State. When ad- 
mitted a Territory the population was 
4,059. On June 1, 1870, it was 440,000, 
and rapidly increasing under the double 
impulse of a robust natural increase 


and a large and continuous stream of | 


immigration from other States, the Brit- 
ish North American Provinces, and 
Northern Europe. 


According to official surveys about 


rolling 
of 


three-fourths of the State is 
prairie. The other fourth consists 
mineral land along and near the shores 


of Lake Superior, and pine and hard- | 


wood forests around the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. ‘* The prevailing soil,” 
says Wheelock in his official report, *‘isa 


dark calcareous, sandy loam, abound- | 
* . ° . . ° | 
ing in mineral salts, and in organic in- | 


gredients derived fromthe accumulation 
of decomposed vegetable matter for long 


ages of growth and decay.’ The surface | jg 


of the entire State is dotted with some 


<UM 


from 1 to 80 or more miles in diameter, 
filled with clear water and abounding in 
pickerel, bass, pike, and nearly all kinds 
of table fish. Six navigable rivers, and 
over thirty smaller ones with their 
hundred tributaries, originate in and 
traverse the State, the largest of which 
are the Mississippi, passing over 800 miles 
of territory within the State, the St. 
Croix, Minnesota, Red, St. Louis, and 
Root, all navigable rivers ; together with 
the Rum, Crow, Sauk, Elk, &c., ramify- 
ing through every part of the State. 
One-third of the State is timbered land 
of more or less dense growth, consisting 
‘of pine, oak, maple, &c. The forests, 
| prairies, and water courses abound 
‘in animals and fowls, embracing the 
deer, bear, wolf, fox, wild cat, raccoon, 
rabbit, otter, beaver, mink, and musk- 
‘rat, ducks, pigeons, grouse, partridge, 
&ec. From ten to eleven tons of pigeons 
‘are sometimes shipped from the State to 
other markets in a single train, and deer 
and other game in even larger quanti- 
ties. 

But the great staple products of the 
State are derived from the soil, mines, 
‘forests, and manufacturing establish- 
ments, each of which afford strong at- 
‘tractions to enterprise, the investment 
of capital, and industrial immigration. 
These sources of wealth will be treated 
briefly in order. 
/AGRICULTURE—YEARLY INCREASE OF 

TILLAGE. 
The following comparative statement 
shows at a glance the agricultural pro- 
igress of the State since 1850: 






Date. Acres cultivated. 
CC —— scticihalitesotainialieiion 1,900 
IANS Oar aes ox sativesseeiescexs SaseteuasssSAsnaess 15,000 
( eet 556,250 
[ARSOB) scccscecccesesee 895,412 
PSG Vis22s sscestesttseeess ce 1,092,593 
| 1868 .....0000 1,387,470 


















































MINNESOTA. 
Acres cultivated. | 1872 
Por | 
.725.110 ph leat aew pals a 
$75,001 County. | ‘ 
pete — | chels. | Average 
w 2,143,714 | Acres. | Bushels. | ‘por acre 
. 2,166,598 
PRODUCTS OF THE FARM. Goodhue ..... | 116,977 | 2,311, 674 19. 76 
: ste: | *3095,544 | 1,901,273 | 8 ( 
The latest full returns received are irae acetal (te | 18 01 
for the year 1872, and are as fol-| Fillmore...... | 101,790 | 1,75 , 938 | 17.23 
lows: Dakota....... | 81,175 | 1,465, 151 18. 04 
| | 
Wheat, bushels........-...eeee 22,059.875 | Wabasha. sd 62, 822 | 1, 238,21 | 19.71 
Oats, bushels .. 12. 550,738 | | | ‘ 
| 6G. Gt | 
Corn, bushels. ........ 7,142,245 | Winona....... ahaa | oe | saad 
Barley, bushels...... . 1,495.495 | Bine Earth...) 54,305} 949,318) 17.48 
BRVG. USCIS. <...,. 0.20.5. <cnsosaeces 182,730 | & ee NN Lien 
Buckwheat, bushels..... ........ 49,359 | Houston...... | 47, 234 | 734,308 | 15.52 
BSPATS. DUSICIG: q.5050080'seeeesc.c500 19,156 | Freeborn | 41, 413 | 639.853 | 15.45 
a siees 1413 | ; 
Max, pounds of fiber...... 2,903.079 | 5 
Potatoes, bushels ......... 2.00008 3,072,349 | Mower........ | 38,216 | 595,171 | 15.57 
Sorghum, gallons of sirup... 78,095 | cies am 
rays re ~g | Dodge........| 36, 770 573,813 | 15 60 
Hops, POUNAS ..... ceeceeee sesceees ; 114.429 pees Dah 
Hay, cultivated, tons ....... sae 108,028) Wasceu.......| 29, 677 | BOL 515) 18.92 
ay, wild, Se eae 7.414 
Satie ene Ragraatem 195.587 | Stecle.........| 30, 493 5952, 855 18.12 
Mapte sugar, Davee ceeeceee e | | | 
Maple sirup, gallous.... ........ 17,894) Rice .......... | 31471} 547,626] 17 40 
V r of hives of | 
ue vincent 13. 704 | | Washington. 31, 062 540,315 17.39 
TOD cn mee Fee meet eee ee OHO R HOHE eee | | 
Honey, pounds. seueeadauees 232.948 | SOA eae — 
obaceo, pounds... ooee af OO | 920, 766 6 180, 875 7 5. 
Tol } ] 42,7 S8 | | 920, 766 | 16. 130,875 17 51 
Timothy seed, bushels.. ......... tie": ) | ee | 
’ rear vey ‘ ale » 3 ) 
Clover seed, bushels............. os Sl scmtan aeri iat, ay ae 
Apple trees, growing. ...... ee. 1,734,561 | Mak SeNDUCT. 
Apple trees in bearing........... PN i ae eee Re ats es 
Apples, bushels raised........... 39 663 | : l 
Strawberries, Quarts.............. 277,716 | Wheat. | Oats. 
Wool, sheep sheared........ 00... 125,723 | _————————— Se 
Wool, pounds........ Ptrede sap ness 497,045 | year. | |, _ | Average | Average 
Dairy products—butter, ibs... 8,823,630 | Bushels. per acre .| Bushels, ‘per acre, 
Cheese, Ibs.. 772,630 | 
Cows 5, milked 185,691 | | | 
Field roots—value not re- | 180 5,101,432 22.5 | 2,912,857) 42.39 
turned. 1866....! 7,921,442} 14.46 | 4,372,477] 23.32 
THE GREAT WHEAT PRODUCING COUN- 1867. ...| 10,014,828) 14,64 | 5. 620 895 34. 4 
| 


TIES. | 
The following table shows the yield | 
in the principal wheat-growing coun | 
ties. The returns are for 1872. Coun. | 
ties vielding less than half a million 
bushels are not included, Other por- | 
tionsof the State are equally well adapted 
for wheat and other cereals, but are not 
yet opened up to the same extent as those 
named. The entire State is adapted, in 
soil and climate, to the successful culti- 
vation of wheat, oats, corn, and potatoes, 
four of the great staples in, the products 
of the farm: 


1868..... 15 3882 622) 17.91 7,831 523 | 36.90 
18 869... 16, 587, 621 17.70 | 9, 785, 959 37.53 
1870....! 15 372,941 | 15.07 9,895,164 | 31.19 
| 871....! 13 467,300 | 12.28 | 10,689 484 | 31.92 


17.40 | 12,550,733 33. 69 


1872 ...} 22,059 375 | 





Wheat. —According to the census of 
1860 the entire wheat product of New 
England was sufficient to feed her own 
people only three weeks; that of New 
York sufficient for her own consump: 
tion six months; that of Pennsylvania, 
after feeding her own people, afforded 
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no surplus, while the surplus of Ohio 
vas but 8,000,000 bushels for that year. 
and for the past tem years her wheat 
crop is searcely equal to her own con- 
sumption, 

In the light of these facts the achieve- 
ments of Minnesota in wheat growing, 


as well as her untaxed capacity for the} 


continued and increased production of 


that grain, assume a proud pre-emi- | 


nence. Her crop in 187), though the 
year was unfavorable to wheat as to ag- 
ricultural products generally, amounted 
to more than 16,000,000 bushels, and her 
surplus for export to more than 12,000,- 
000 bushels. Both in the relative mag- 
nitude of operations and in the average 
per acre she leads the sisterhood of 
States. 


whole cultivated area of the State, while 
insome years, as 1868 and 186), nearly 
two out of every three cultivated acres 
were devoted to this cereal. 

As showing the relative position of 
this to other wheat-growing States, the 


following statement of the number of | 


bushels of wheat raised to each inhab- 
ijtant in the respective States named 
is given: 
Ohio, 1869, bushels to each person. 9 9: 
Iowa, 1868, bushels to each person, 17.25 
Wis., 1869, bushels to each person... 23.98 
Minn, 1869, bushels to each person 43.13 
Outs.—Oats is peculiarly a northern 
grain. Itis only with a comparatively 
cool atinosphere that this grain attains 
to the solidity and yields the return 
Which remunerate liberally the labor 
and cost of production. In Minnesota 
the product per acre is not only large, but 
the grain is remarkably solid, and from 
three to six pounds heavier per bushel 
than the average product elsewhere. 
Corn.—Minnesota is often supposed to 
be too far north for Indian corn. That 
isa great mistake, founded on the popu- 
lar fallacy that the latitude governs cli- 
Mate. But climates grow warmer 
toward the west coasts of continents, 
and, although its winters are cold, the 
Summers of Minnesota are as warm as 
those of Southern Ohio. Zhe mean sum- 


wt 


KUM 


For the last eleven years wheat | 
. . . | 
has occupied more than one-half of the | 


| see heat of St. Paul is precisely that of 
| Philadelphia, five degrees further south; 
while it is considerably warmer during 
the whole six months of the growing 
} season than Chicago, three degrees fur- 
ither south. The products of the soil 
' confirm these meteorological indications. 

In 1870 the produet of the State in In- 
dian corn was 6,092,230 bushels, at an 
j) average of 31 80 to the acre | 
| These results, so favorable to Minne- 
| sota as a corn-growing as well as wheat- 
' crowing State, will surprise no one who 
lis familiar with the fact established by 
climatologists, that ‘tthe cultivated 
plants yield the greatest products near 
the northermost limits at which they 
| will grow.”? 

Potatocs. —The well-known principle 
established by climatologists that ‘*cul- 
tivated plants yield their greatest and 
best products near the northermost lim- 
its of their growth?’ applies with pecu- 
| liar force to the production of potatoes, 
| Tie mealy quality, the suowy whiteness, 
the farinaceous properties, and the ex- 
quisite flavor which distinguish the best 
article, reach perfection only in high 
latitudes, The potatoes grown in Min- 
nesota are well known to be unsurpassed 
in all the qualities named, while their 
'prolifie yield is not less remarkable. A 

product of 250 and 3:0 bushels per acre 

lis fre quently obteined, while 400 and 
even 500 bushels have been produced un- 
| der favorable circumstances, 





| Other Prod rcts.—Beans, flax, tobacco, 


jhops, hemp, sorghum, maple sugar, 
beets, cabbage, pumpkins, peas, lettuee, 


}eelery, and all kinds of garden vegeta- 
| bles are grown in great abundance, while 
| the exquisite flavor and fresh crispness 


of all table esculents grown in the quick 
black soil of Minnesota are a subject of 
universal remark. 

From these tables and statements the 
wonderful progress of the State in agri- 
culture will be seen. During the present 
season grasshoppers have appeared in 
large numbers in some portions of the 
State and injured thecrops. But this is 





an unusual occurrence, and the returns 
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of the farmer are generally sure and in 
great abundance. Year after year im- 
migration presses its way into the newer 
counties opened by railways, and new 
farms are openedand put under cultiva- 
tion. In 1870 thé total number of farms 
in the State was 46,500. In 1873 the 
number had increased to 58,3738. 
LIVE STOCK IN 1873. 

The number of the several classes of 
live stock, as enumerated by the asses- 
sors in June, 1873, and returned to the 
Auditor of the State as part of the tax- 
able personal property for the year, is 
stated as follows: 












Horses, under 3 years...... Miesceess, Dopo 
Horses, Over 3 years....... essscsveee 109,356 
Horses, total......... ...s000scseseeee 141.871 
Cattle, under 2 years...... ssiscene-. BOD OTG 
Cows, Over 2 years......... we 187,995 | 
Fat and working cattle........... . 71,118 
SRO rl CA ieee ar siesiess 419,084 
AUTOS ap astra Se ero 4,005 
SUS OR ereae ST eee en 149,206 
RRNOIS cosonces circes coress, seessese en Soxenue 149,896 


STOCK AND WOOL GROWING, 

The cost of transportation, which ab- 
sorbs much of the profit of wheat cul- 
ture in localities distant from the mar- 
ket, is forcing attention to the peculiar 
advantages of Minnesota for stock rais- 
ing and wool growing. Prominent 
among these are: 1. The richness and 
luxuriance of the native grasses. The 
statistics of the hay crop of 1860 show a 
total product of 300,000 tons, with an 
average of over two tons per acre, being 
60 per cent. more than the average of 
Ohio. The grass is mainly cut on the 
meadows which everywhere checker the 
rolling prairies or fringe the countless 
streams and lakes. 2. The great extent 
of unoccupied land, affording for many 
years to come a wide range of free pas- 
turage. 38. Theremarkable dryness and 
healthfulness of the winter. The sleet, 
slush, mud, and the train of diseases 
which the damp and variable winters of 
Eastern or Southern climates inflict 
upon animals and men are here nearly 


unknown. The cold, dry air sharpens 
the appetite, and promotes a rapid secre. 
tion of fat, and a vigorous muscular de. 
velopment. The wool grows finer and 
heavier, and mutton, beef, and pork 
sweeter and more juicy. The effect of 
the climate and the rich herbage is seen 
in the large return in dairy products, as 
indicated by the tables presented in this 
article, and by the census of 1560, which 
shows that over 3,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter and cheese were made from 388,938 
cows, or 77.6 pounds per head! 
MANUFACTURES. 

The State is yet new, and it is only 
within a very few years that attention 
has been directed to manufacturing, 
Yet, in this limited period, extraordi- 
nary progress has been made in these 
important industries. The following is 
a brief exhibit-of the condition of a few 
of the leading manufactures of the State 
as shown in the census of 1870: 
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Cloths, cassimeres, flannels, blankets, 
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flour, lumber, paper, locomotives, ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, car- 
riages, furniture, &c., are manufactured 
extensively, 
IMMENSE RESOURCESIN WATER POWER. 
Water power is very generally distri- 
buted through the entire State. Besides 
five large navigable rivers there are 
thirty-two of less magnitude traversing 
the State, all of which, with one or two 
exceptions, abound in water 
But the St. Anthony Falls and St. Croix 
Falls lead off in magnitude, and indi- 
cate the great manufacturing centers of 
the future. 


St. Anthony Falls.—In the summer of | 


1870, Mr. James B. Francis, engineer of 
the Lowell water power, and an engineer 
of national reputation, by request made 
a personal inspection of the Falls of St. 


Authony, (at Minneapolis,) and wrote of | 


them as follows in his report to the cit- 
izens’ committee : 

The 
throughout the year, with occasional 
short periods of interruption to some of 
the mills during freshets, is about ten 
thousand horse power; with the same de- 
gree of perfection in the arrangements 


for the use of the water, it would appear | 


that about hundred thousand horse 


OLE 


power could be utilized at the Falls of | 
St. Anthony during the day time through- | 


out nearly the whole year. 

Mr. Franklin Cook, at present the 
resident United States engineer in the 
Government work on the Falls, makes 
the following comparative statement as 
compared with several well-known east- 
ern Water powers: 

It is twelve times greater than the 
Augusta water power on the Kennebec, 
ten times greater than the water power 


at Lowell, and four and two-tenths times | 
greater than the water power on the) 


Androscoggin, at Lewiston. 
Mr. Wheelock, former Commissioner 
of Statistics, a gentleman thoroughly 


conversant with the subject, speaks as | 
follows of the manufacturing facilities | 


afforded by other streams: 

The St. Croix Falls, which are only 
second toSt. Anthony Falls in hydraulie 
power, are similarly, though somewhat 


powers, | 


amount of power at Lowell 


;of navigation upona tributary of the 
Mississippi. * * The numerous 
rivers distributed over the State, passing 
through Jong and winding valleys or 
ravines, with a fall of from three to 
‘eight feet per mile, afford an unlimited 
abundance of available water power to 
| nearly every county in the State. This 
diffusion of hydraulie power throughout 
the whole State, is a feature whose value 
as an element of development can 
secareely be over estimated. as it gives 
levery neighborhood the means of manu- 
facturing its own flour and lumber, and 
affords the basis of all those numerous 
local manufactures which enter into the 
industrial economy of every Northern 
community. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 

The rapid progress of the State in 
population, agriculture, and manufac- 
‘tures during a single decade is correctly 
shown by comparing the census report 
‘of 1860 with that of 1870. The following 


lis the result : 





ff 

| | 1860, | 1870. 

| | | 

| \ Saal 

| Populations <......05% 172, 023 439,706 256 
| Number of farms.... 18, O81 46,256 | 225 
| Acres cultivated .... 996,259 | 2,304,683 414 
Bush’s wheat, oats, | 

f COTE secccccveesvcess 7,414,615 | 35,267,051 | 475 
| Value of live stock...) $3,612,841 $19 931,791 | 547 

| Value of farms...... 27,505,952 | 97,565,906 332 

| Value of farm imple | 

MENTS. ...cccccccsce 7,018,183 | 6,688,366 656 

Increase in value of 

manufactures......)....+.. Krewe sacceetcaues 693 

| | 

| 

| ‘These figures are official, and they in- 


dicate conclusively the rapid strides the 
| State has taken in material progress. 
| There is searcely a parallel to this inany 
| of the other States in the Union. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 
The vast copper deposits along the 
| coast of Lake Superior extend along the 
| northeastern shore of Minnesota, and 


| this corner of the State comprises a min- 


less advantageously situated at the head | eral field which can not fail toadd largely 
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to the future wealth of the State. Large | Granite abounds near Sauk Rapids and 
masses Of pure Copper have also been; through the northeastern part of the 
taken from Kuife aud Stuart rivers and} State. Limestone highly valuable for 
from other places in the State, indicating | building purposes is abundant, and that 
large deposits of that valuable metal. | found at St. Peter is susceptible of a 





Copper and lead are found near Lake | 
Pepin, but mines have not yet been | 
opened in this section ef the State. In| 
fact, the great sources of the State’s 
Wealth in minerals are almost wholly 
undeveloped. Minnesota is yet in its 
infaney or early youth, stout, robust, 
aud vigorous, and like the youth will re- 
quire time for a full development of its 
vast sources of wealth, strength, and 
power. 

Superior iron ore is found in consider- 
able quantity around Portage and Pi- 
geon rivers, the metal from which, under 
the most severe tests, has been proved | 
to be equal in tenacity and malleability | 
to the best Swedish and Russia iron. 
An iron ore, yielding about 81 per cent. 
of light-gray iron, is found in several 
localities between Blue Earth and Le 
Sueur rivers. 

Coal has not yet been discovered in 
large quantities in the State, and those | 
coal-beds found on the Cottonwood | 
river and in the vicinity of New Uln | 
have not been developed so far as to as- | 
certain their extent and value. Butif a} 
suflicieney of coal should not be found in | 
the State their next docr neighbor, Iowa, | 
has 25.000 square miles of coal fields, and 
a railroad system connects the Iowa 
mines directly with Minnesota, giving 
the people of the latter State the same 
advantages as if the coal beds were 
within their own boundaries. Peat is 
found in great abundance in Minnesota. 
The supply is said to be inexhaustible. 

Gold and silver have been found on the 
shores of Vermillion lake, but their ex- 
traction in that inaccessible situation 
has not been prosecuted to any consider- 
able extent. 

Slate of superior quality is-found in 
several portions of the State. Limestone 
is abundant in almost every section of 
the State. 








polish equal to marble. 

Salt is manufactured by a joint stock 
company from the Saline Springs at 
Belle Plain. The salt springs of the Red 
hiver valley are found to extend along 
the international line to the Rocky 
Mountains, and yield where tested a 
bushel of salt to 24 gallons of brine, or 
about 834 per cent. 

At Fort Snelling and along the Mis- 
sissippi below the Falls of St. Anthony 
to Red Rock, a fine colorless quartz sand 
is found in great abundance equal to the 
celebrated Lind sand forthe manufacture 
of flint glass. These deposits are just 
heginning to attract the attention of 
glass manufacturers, and will in the fu- 
ture become a source of wealth to the 
State. The State geologist reports also 
a bed of tripoli near Stillwater ‘tof very 
fine quality,” and ‘inexhaustible for all 
practical purposes”? which may also be 
noted as a source of future wealth. Marl, 
adapted to the manufacture of pottery, is 
abundant, and a fine bed of procelain 
elayis found in Wabasha county. Brick 
clay of superior quality is found, under- 
lying the soil, in the larger portion of 
the State. These are all sources of an 


/extensive system of manufacturing and 
' commerce and of great wealth and pros- 


perity in the future. 
TIMBER, LOGS, AND LUMBER. 

Minnesota is not wholly either a forest 
or a prairie State 5 yet it possesses in a 
large degree the advantages of both, 
there being unquestionably a better pro- 
portion of timber and prairie, anda more 
admirable intermingling of the two than 
in any other State, excepting, possibly, 
Wisconsin. It is estimated that about 
one-third of Minnesota is timbered Jand, 
of more or Jess dense growth. In Iowa 
it has been officially estimated that only 
about one-tenth to one-eighth of the 
State is timbered. On the headwaters 
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of the various tributaries of the extreme | 


Upper Mississippi and St. Croix rivers 
is an extensive forest country, known 


as the ** pine region,’’ comprising an es- | 


timated area of 21,000 square miles. Ex- 


tending in a northeasterly and south- | 


westerly direction, about 100 miles long, 


and an average width of 40 miles, is the | 


largest body of hard wood timber between 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. It 
lies on both sides of the Minnesota river, 


comprising in all an area of 5.000 square | 
miles, and is known as the ** big woods,” | 


This extended forest abounds in small 


lakes, and in seme portions it is broken | 


by small prairies and openings, covered 
with a luxuriant growth of grass. Else- 
where timber is found in detaghed 
groves, and bordering the numerous 
rivers and lakes, and a seattered growth | 
of stunted trees called ‘* oak openings a 
usually skirt the prairies. 

As already observed the headwaters 
of the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers, 
and their 
clothed with vast forests of pine. The 
entire valley of the Mississippi and a 
vast treeless country westward are de- 
pendent upon these forests for their luin- 


ber. The annual eutting of logs and | 


manufacture of lumber constitute, there- 


fore, an important branch of industry in | 


Minnesota, affording an extensive field 
for the employment of men and capital. 


The following shows the extent of lum- | 
bering operations in the two principal | 


districts for the year 1871: 
Running feet ef logs. 
St. Croix dist., logs prepared..14),777,235 | 
Mississippi district, logs pre- 
PURO cSesssc ino tS cca seessivases 130,856,590 
The following table shows the number 


of running feet of logs sawed at the 


principal points onthe Mississippi, with- | 


in the State, during the year: 






Loc: lity. 
eee ene sWebiseaicat 
BSMVOIY cases csesests * 12.000,000 | 
So 12) ere 
Cioud:. a 500,000 


Clear Water 800.000 
Little Elk 
Princeton... 
MIATA Us aiess oases oseececdcassecceive 


numerous tributaries, are | 


flo 5 
110 000. 0) ) | (1,910) niles, 


In addition to the wooded districts 
|named, pine forests are growing on 
‘the shore of Lake Superior and on the 
| Red river and the various streams which 
| feed its waters; and operations, scarcely 
now begun, will soon be carried on in 
| those regions on an extensive seale, 

With proper economy of the forests and 
a little attention to the propagation of 
forest trees, Minnesota will always have 
an abundant supply of lumber for the 
home demand and a surplus for the less 
fortunate neighboring States. 

LUMBER OPERATIONS IN 1873 

The returns are incomplete. Reports 
from three districts give the following 
i results : 

First District— 


| 
| 
| 
! 


| 
| 


1 | 


ESRWMOGStTOEG. cccsetccscescs eoscesss 156.051. — 
Lumber sawed, feet...... .. ere 74 063.976 
| Sele lee SAWP ..sisscc0 o.000<0c0008 19 200,000 
GWE SSSMWIEUE 32 oo Sosescicsseescweceaenss 19,477,850 
| Second Districi— 

DAW IOOS> TOE ccccssce cess Ss slesiwesicns 197,743,150 
| Duluth District— 
| Saw logs, feet......... +6 eSiaceaeee 6,147,988 
| 


These figures, though they fall far 
ishort of the total amount of logs sur- 
| veyed and lumber manufactured, estab- 
ilish the fact already stated that Minne- 
| sota has a vast wealth in her forests, the 
|real value of which is greatly enhanced 
in the fact that these forests border on 
States less fortunate in their supplies of 
| timber. 

MINNESOTA’S NETWORK OF RAILWAYS, 
Fora comparatively new State Minne- 
}sota has made wonderful progress in 
| railway enterprise, affording abundant 
}evidence of the foresight of her leading 
| men in providing for the necessities of 
the yearly wave of immigratioy rolling 
ati the State and settling upon the 
|newly-opened districts. The aggregate 
ilengthof railroads in operation on Jan- 
| uary 1, 1874, was nearly two thousand 
distributed as follows: 


Southern Minnesota railroad, from 


1,100,000 | Grand Crossing. on the Mississippi. (op- 


posite La Crosse, Wis..) westward 
| through the southern counties to Win- 


200,000 | nebago City, in Faribault—1674 niles. 
400.000 | 


To be extended to the western State 


2,000,000 | line. 
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Winona and St. Peter railroad, from | 


Winona, on the Mississippi, westward 
through the entire width of the State to 
Lake Kampesea, in Dakota Territory. 
Length of road in this State to the west- 


ern State line, 288 miles ; in Dakota, 38} | 


mniles, 

Hastings and Dakota railroad, from 
Hastings, on the Mississippi, westward 
to Glencoe, in McLeod county—75 miles 
To be completed to Big Stone lake, on 
the western border of the State. 

St. Paul and Sioux City and the Sioux 
City and St. Paul railroads, from St. 
Paul. on the Mississippi, southwestward 
to Sioux City, Lowa. Length of road in 


Minnesota to the southern State line, | 


188 miles, and in Iowa, 56 miles. 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis southerly 


through this State and Iowa to MeGre-. 


gor, on the Mississippi, where it crosses 
the river, and is continued through Wis- 
consin to Milwaukee, on Lake Michigan. 
Length of road in Minnesota to the 
southern State line, 152 miles. 


St. Pauland Chicago and the Chicago, | 


Dabuque, and Minnesota railroads, fol- 
lowing the Mississippi southward to Du- 
buque, lowa. Lengthof road in Minne- 
sota to the southern State line, 153 
miles. 

St. Paul, Stillwater, and = Taylor’s 
Falls railroad, from St. Paul eastward to 
Stillwater and Hudson, on the St. Croix 
river. Length of road, 22 miles. To be 
extended up the St. Croix to Taylor’s 
Falls. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis railroad, 
from the city of Minneapolis southerly 
to a junction with the St. Paul and 
Sioux City railroad, near Carver, 28 
miles, To be continued to the southern 
State line. 

Lake Superior and Mississippi rail- 
road, running northerly to Duluth, on 
Lake Superior—15)5 miles. 

Stillwater and St. Paul railroad, from 


a junction with the L.S8. and M. rail- | 


road easterly to Stillwater—13 miles. 
Minneapolis and Duluth railroad, from 
a@ junction with the L. S. and M. rail- 
road southwesterly to Minneapolis—14 
miles. 
St. Paul and Pacific railroad, main 


line, from St. Paul westward to Breek- , 


inridge, on the Red river, (the western 


State line.) Length, 217 miles. 


St. Paul and Pacific railroad, braneh | 


line, from a junction near Minneapolis 
northward to Sauk Rapids, 66 miles (4 


additional miles built in 1872 from Brain- | 


erd, on the Northern Pacific railroad) 
southward. 





St. Paul and Pacific St. Vincent rail- 
road, from East St. Cloud, on the Upper 
Mississippi,easterly to Melrose,in Stearns 
county; 35 miles completed, also 12 miles 
southward from Glyndon, on the North- 
ern Pacilic, and 92 miles north of that 
| point. To be built to the northern border, 

at St. Vincent, and through the British 
Province of Manitoba to Fort Garry, 
| Length of surveyed line to St. Vincent, 
394 miles. 

Northern Pacific railroad, westward 
from a junetion with the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi railroad, through the 
entire width of the State to Moorhead, 
on the Red river of the North, 228 miles, 
The estimated length of this road to the 
Pacific ocean is 2,000 miles, of which 
1964 miles are completed in Dakota Ter- 
ritory and 66 miles in Washington Ter- 
ritory. 

The number of miles of road built in 
the State each year is as follows: 


ar 
L 
TH COL 


Total 
The gross earnings of all roads in Min- 
nesota in 1878 were $5,536,104 73, and the 
operating expenses $4,140,885 72. 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS. 
Minnesota has five navigable rivers, 
with from thirty to forty of less magni- 
tude; and its numerous lakes give rise 
ito the three great rivers of the conti- 
nent, viz: the Mississippi, flowing south- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico ; Red river, 
| rolling north through Lake Winnepeg 
and onward to Hudson’s bay; aud east- 
wardly, through rivers, lakes, and foam- 
ing cataracts, flow the waters of the St. 
| Lawrence system, finding their way into 
i the Atlantic. 
NAVIGATION—COMMERCE. 
| The navigation of the Mississippi at 
{St. Paul opens from the 20th of March 
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to the 10th of April, and closes between old,) 3,098. There are probably seventy- 
the 15th and 380th of November. The five or one hundred other towns contain- 
average arrival of steamers during the ing from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
season is about eight hundred. There | inhabitants, many of them favored with 
are fifty-six steamboats licensed in St. |) railways passing through or near 
Paul, aggregating 5,092 tons. Imports ‘them. 
in 1873 of foreign goods through the St. | EDUCATION. 
Paul eustom-house: four hundred and} Rayeation is liberally provided for. 
twenty-three packages; foreign value,| There are in the State 2.568 school- 
919.642; duties, $5,697 54. We have jouses, three normal schools and a flour- 
been unable to procure the tables show- | ishing State seminary. Two sections of 
ing the vast total river traffic in domes- janq in each township, or one eighth of 
tic produce and manufactures. ithe land of the whole State, is set apart 
Duluth custom-house shows the fol- | for the support of common schools ; only 


lowing results in foreign and home traf- 
fic at that port for 1873: 
Value of foreign goods en- 

TORGG sscseesisssicees re nice $482,395 00 
NOWIDIOS. sssccssosdacs. -woceae fe . 183,566 38 

The lake arrivals during the year 1873 
were one hundred and_ seventy-nine 
American and forty-nine foreign steam 
vessels ; fifty-one American sailing ves- 
sels; aggregating 150,882 tons and 5,529 
men. 
ance, November 28 Total freight shipped 
during the season, 186,710,561 pounds, 
including two and a quarter million 


First arrival, May 24; last clear- | 


| one-eighth of this has yet been sold, and 
i there is now an accumulation of $2,476,- 
222 invested on interest for the use of 
schools. About $20,0°0,000 or upward 
| will be realized from the school lands, 
the interest of which will cover all school 
expenses. Free education is provided 
for every child. 
‘CHURCHES AND CHARITABLE 
TIONS. 
! There were, in 1869, considerably in- 
ereased since, one hundred and fourteen 
| Methodist churches, ninety-nine Presby- 


INSTITU- 


bushels wheat. Total merchandise re-|terian, sixty-eight Congregational, one 
ceived, 96,165,204 pounds. This is a | hundred and forty-three Baptist, fifteen 
handsome showing for the new and am- | Universalist, forty-three Episcopal, sev- 
bitious city. There is little doubt that | enty five German Lutheran, sixty Scan- 
if Duluth is not just the central point |dinavian, and one hundred and fifteen 
of the universe or even of the globe’s | Roman Catholic churches, together with 
surface, it is destined to become a vast |seven hundred and sixty-six Sabbath 


central depot of continental commerce. 

There are three steamers plying from 
about May 10 to October 25, on the Red 
river, between Minnesota and Manitoba, 
inthe Dominion of Canada. 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

The following are among the prinei- 
pal cities and towns, each of which is 
already favored with one, two, or three 
railroads: St. Paul, the population of 
Which, June 1, 1870, was 20,080; Minne- 
apolis, 13,0735 St. Anthony, 5,014; Wi- 
nona, 7,192; Stillwater, 4,507; 
Wing, 4,260; Faribault, 4,130; Roches- 
ter, 3,953; Mankato, 8,452; Hastings, 
8,456 ; St. Peter. 2,640 ; Owatonna, 2,077; 
Austin, 2,040 ; Duluth, (only three years 


ischools, with 44,152 scholars. 

| Of charitable institutions there are a 
| deaf, dumb, and blind asylum, with 
| seventy-six pupils, receiving attention 
and education; an institution for the 
care and treatment of the insane ; ¢ 
; school for the reformation of refractory 
children, with training farm and garden 
lattached ; and an institution for the free 
‘support and education of soldiers’ or- 
| phans. There are but few poor in the 
State; but for such ample provision is 


Red | made in each county. 


NATIVITIES OF TILE POPULATION. 
The nativities of the 440,090 inhab- 


aa according to the United States 


census of 1870, were as follows: 
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Born in Minnesota ww... 126.491 of Eastern society that emigrate to the 
Born In WisCONSIN ......00: esses 24 048 West. Of a farmer’s boys, the dull son 
ee + eg ere Pdi remains upon the old homestead, while 
Born in [Indiana ceceeece ceccce eee 9 438 the more ambitious push for a wider 
Born In) Michigan ....:: csscessseceess. 3.742 field of enterprise. Hence, also, the more 
oh in si 7 Agana oe daring and reckless, who have failed in 
Born a5 cata ve 1 348 | business, ** Go West” for a new start in 
3orn in New York...... ie 39.507, «n untried field. With these are apt to 
Born in New England State 28.679 comme some unprineipled and lawless 
Born Southern States... . cee TAIT persons, There isa class of comfortable 
Ponigg ther States and Terni aniddleaged men, who aet as ballast 


Native born population 









Born in Canada......... ccoscosscsese 13,751 
Born in other British American 
PROVINCES. 65066505050 sess bop auiee eet 2.947 
Born in England........... 5.670 
Born in Scotland... 2.194 
SS0PD 110 W AlES 56055. <cosescos.0s 944 
Born in [reland .. 21,746 


Born in Norway.. 35.940 
Born in Sweden... 20,987 


Born in Denmark...... : : 1.910 
Born in Holland an 1,855 
Born in Luxemburg... 1.178 
B50NN 10) Belgiw ...5.. oc.cccc00 ooceses . 622 
Born inGermany ......... 00.6.6. .. 41,364 
Born 1 Bowne MIA csc. <<ossescceees ‘ 2.8565 
“UO PORT AG: ST 08 bee 2.166 
Born in Switzerland........ ......... 2.16? 
BOOTH I TW PAUCE «..2.... occosccss ossece 1.4743 
LELOR CIT le 0) 01) 1 rea 246 
BDONAT 10) SR NGBIA sess 2 -cccasss acdbensss 109 
Born in other countries............ $12 


Foreign born population......... 160.697 

Showing the native born population 
to be 65.46 and the foreign 86 54 per cent. 
of the whole, Of the native born 124.819 
were persons having one or both parents 
of foreign birth, making in all 285,516 
inhabitants of foreign birth or foreign 
parentage. 

CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION. 

The Western people 


tion and breadth of view favorable to 
liberality and tolerance in all matters of 
business, and of difference in religious 
and moral sentiments. People of all na- 


tionalties in Minnesota mingle freely in| 
! 
the various relations of life, from which | 
| 


results an attrition preventing the 


growth of narrow provincialism. It is 
usually to a certain extent the extremes 


er = 79.014 


generally are| 
noted for a certain generosity of disposi- | 


society, and who are never known to do 
anything good nor bad, who do not go 
| West. They furnish a community its 
inertia, and oceupy themselves princi- 
pally in suggesting difficulties. Jn times 
past these persons might have served a 
when Western communities 
were disposed to go too fast. But they 
outgrow the necessity for them as they 
learn wisdom from their own experience, 
In Minnesota, it may be claimed, is that 
desirable society generally which is com- 
pounded of the higher tone of the East 
with the more generous and enterprising 
characteristics of the West. The State 
is largely peopled by settlers from New 
York and New England, who carry with 
them the colonizing agencies of school, 
press, and Chureh, whieh flourish well 
in the prolific soil and invigorating air 
of Minnesota. As foreibly indicating 
the general intelligence of the people it 
may be stated that over eighty newspa- 
pers and periodicals are published in 
Minnesota. Among these are a number 
of daily papers, one of which. the St¢. 
Paul Press, will compare favorably in 
size. ability, and commercial intelligence 
with the daily press of our eastern 
cities, 


purpose, 


PUBLIC, STATE, AND RAILROAD LANDS. 
| The surveyed acreage absolutely dis- 
posed of by the United States to indi- 
viduals or grantees to August 1, 1873, is 
23,068 956 acres, leaving a balance of 
10.9 0,795 acres, Of. this there are 
4.275.000 acres due to railroads, and 
| 2.5,000 acres of ‘* swamp lands ” to goto 
| the State, leaving 6,49 ),795 acres subject 
| to disposal under laws for homestead 
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dry in winter that the cold is not felt as 
land sales. | it is along the Atlantic coast and open 

There are also 7,507,492 acres granted | lakes. For the cure of pulmonary dis- 
by Congress to railways. Much of this | easesthe climate is peculiarly eflicacious. 
land is yet for sale in different sections | Mareh brings an average temperature of 
of the State. 3 degrees ; winter disappears, and the 

The State has also large tracts of land | farmers prepare for spring work ; sum- 
to dispose of. There is in fact room for | mer follows, with frequent showers, 
one hundred thousand more agricultural | making an average of ten inches of rain 


settlement, pre-emption, and timber 


families in the State, and land enough to | The mean summer 
allow to each family a valuable farm. | 
HOW TO OBTAIN A FARM. | 

Tleads of families, male or female, or 
persons over 21 years of age, may obtain 
160 acres of Government land for actual 
settlement at the cost of the survey and 
papers, $14. At the expiration of five 
years the Land Office at Washington 
issues a full title, without further cost, 
and forwards it to the owner. There are 
land agencies in different centers of the 
State. 

State lands, railroad companies’ lands, | 
and Iand in the hands of private owners 
cost from $2 50 to $50 per acre, accord. 
ing to locality, and may be obtained on 
a small first payment, and long time al- 
lowed for the remainder at 7 per cent. 
interest. 

In starting business it is good to have 
$500 or $1,000 3 but pluck and energy will 
achieve success without pecuniary 
means. In the latter case the settler 
will take a homestead of mixed wood 
land and prairie and by working at 
wages 6 months (which the law aliows 
him to do) before occupying it, he ean 
earn money to start with, and by per- 
severance he will soon have a home 





“with scarcely an appreciable outlay of | 
actiial cash.’ 

The right of suffrage is extended to all 
aliens who have declared their intentions 
to become citizens, who have been one 
year in the United States and four 
mMovths in Minnesota. 

TILE SEASONS. 

Snow falls in December and disappears 
in March, generally deep enough, but 
rarely too deep for lumbering purposes. 


| 
| 





Atmosphere clear, d and acing, S¢ 
At here clear, dry, and bracing, so 


during each year. 
heat is about the same as that of Peun- 
sylvania or New York. Chills and fever 
are unknown except when imported. 
BEAUTY OF THE COUNTRY 
“Oarleton” of the Boston Journal, an 
observing traveler and discriminating 
writer, visited Minnesota in 1869, After 
speaking in his letters of the climate, 
soil. lakes, rivers, and almost matchless 
beauty of the State, hesays: **Ou oursee~ 
ond day’s march we came to a section of 
country that might with propriety be 


lealled the park region of Minnesota. It 
ilies amid the highlands of the divide. It 


is more beautiful than even the country 
around White Bear lake, and in the 
vicinity of Glenwood. Throughout the 
day we ride amid such rural scenery as 
cau only be found amid the most lovely 
spots in England, 

“So wonde fully has nature adorned 
this section that it seems as if we were 
riding through a country that has long 
been under cultivation, and that behind 
yonder hillocks we shall fiud an old cas- 
tle, or at Jeast a farm-house, as we find 
them in Great Britian. 

“JT do not forget that I am seeing 
Minnesota at its best season ; that it is 
midsummer, that the winters are as 
long as in New England, but [I can say 
without reservation that nowhere in the 
wide world, not even in England, the 
most, finished of all lands ; not ina la belle 
France, ov in sunny Italy, or in the val- 
ley of the Ganges or the Yanktze, or on 
the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, have I 
beheld anything approaching this region 
in natural beauty.” 

Of the Red River Valley of Minnesota 
the same writer says : 
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“The sun shines through a mellow, 
haze, while all around as far as the eye! 
can see there is such richness of verdure, | 
such wealth of greenness and display of 
flowers, that the language descriptive of 
the Flysian Fields, and the choicest and 
best of poesy is too forceless and futile) 
to convey an idea of the richness and 
beauty of this fair region of the world.’ | 


PROPERTY AND TAXATION, 
The real and personal property within | 
the State was assessed in June, 1873, at a 
valuation of $112,035,561. The true value 
is estimated at about double that amount. | 
The State tax averages about fifty 
cents on each hundred dollars of the as- 
sessed valuation of property. The United 
States tax is now confined mainly to 
spirits, fermented liquors, cigars, and 
tobacco. In Minnesota it amounted in 
1873 to $231,404 94. A*careful calcula- 
tion based upon the annual school cen- 
sus made by the clerks of the school dis- 
tricts gives a population on the first of 
June, 1873, of 552,459. This, then, will 
show that the United States Government 
tax amounts annually in Minnesota to 
only fifty cents and a fraction to each in- 
dividual. This, with the State tax of 
fifty cents on the hundréd dollars of the 
assessed, or twenty-five cents on the 
hundred dollars of the true value of each 
man’s estate, and alight county tax for 
repairs of highways, &c., covers the en- 
tire taxation of the State. 
PROSPECTIVE GROWTH OF THE STATE, 
So far as the extent of a magazine ar- 
ticle will admit, we have endeavored to 
lay before the reader a faithful statement 
of the history and present features of 
this young Northwestern State. Froma 
Territory twenty-five years ago, with! 
less than five thousand white inhabit- 
ants, Minnesota has become a State 
embracing a population of over half a 
million of hardy, robust, and energetic 
people, with aclimate eminently adapted 
to preserve and perpetuate those quali- 
ties in men so essential to the State’s 
growth and greatness in its future gen- | 
erations. With a strong, rich soil and 
a well-watered surface, covering an area! 


nearly equal to that of all the New En- 
gland States, or eight times as large as 
that of Belgium, which now carries a 
population of over 5,000,000, Minnesota 
has within itself the means of sustaining 
40.000,000 of people. Lying, as it does, 
midway on the continent, and in the 
direct and shortest route from the great 
Atlantic cities and lakes to the Pacifie 
ocean, and between England and China, 
Minnesota ean not fail to become, in the 
near future, one of the most important 
centers. not only of continental com- 
merce, but also. on the completion of the 
Northern Pacific railroad, the highway 
and one of the main depots of a large 
portion of the commerce between the 
Eastern and European quarters of the 


‘globe. The late Hon. William EH. Sew- 


ard knew well the boundaries and un- 
derstood the capacities of almost every 
foot of this continent, from Sitka to St. 
John’s, and he knew whereof he spoke 
when he said, in a speech at St. Paul, in 
1860 : 

Here is the place—the central place— 
where the agriculture of the richest 
region of North America must pour out 
its tributes to the whole world. On the 
east, all along the shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, and west, stretching in one broad 
plain in a belt quite across the conti- 
nent, isa country where State after State 
is yet to arise, and where the produc- 
tions for the support of human society 
in their old crowded States must be 
brought forth, * * * Inow believe 
that the ultimate last seat of govern- 
ment on this great continent will be 
found somewhere within a circle or 
radius not very far from the spot on 
which I stand, at the head of navigation 
on the Mississippi river. 


= “ os 





Tuk heavy transfer of registered bonds 
now daily going on indicates the scarcity 
of money among those who heretofore 
had ample allowance as an investment 
in Government bonds. The Register of 
the Treasury says these transfers have 
not been so large in a long time. 

eo 

NEw regulations for registered letters 
will be issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in a day or two. 
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The first session of the present Con- 
gress expired at 6 o’clock P. M., June 
23, 1874. It commenced December 1, 
1873. It was interrupted for two weeks 
by the holidays. During this period of 


rather more than half a year the labors | 


of the two Houses have been assiduous, 
and the questions before them have been 
extremely diflicult of solution. The Con- 
gress has done much, but has likewise 
left much undone. The House, a body 


of over three hundred members, had out | 


of this number some one hundred and 
seventy or one hundred and seventy-five 
new members. The Senate has been 
substantially unchanged, a few only of 
their number being new men. 
REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 

The twelve regular appropriation bills 
for the current year have become laws, 
in the aggregate cutting down the an- 
nual expenses of the Government below 
those of the year preceding some twenty- 
four or twenty-five millions of dollars. 
This has been done in a spirit of retrench- 
ment and reform. It will bear hard upon 
many poor but worthy persons, who will 
thus be deprived of employment, and 
even many who may be retained at less 
salary with more work to do. Expe- 
rience will show whether these measures 
of economy will at the same time prove 
to be means of efficiency in the work of 
the Government. 

THE DISTRICT AFFAIRS. 

Congress has at the close of a long 
and tedious investigation utterly wiped 
out the Territorial Government of the 
District, created some three years since, 
with the exception of the Board of 
Health. It is now left under the man- 
agement of three commissioners, none 
of whom are residents of the District. 
The government is designedly provi- 
sional and temporary until a form of 
government can be devised which shall 
be permanently estabiished. The debts 
of the late government are to be ascer- 
tained by the First and Second Comp- 


| trollers of the Treasury. Provision has 
; been made for finishing the work already 
| begun, paying the police, the school 
' teachers, the interest on the bonds of the 
District, and such other liabilities as are 
in immediate urgency of payment. But 
the tax now imposed of 3 per cent. addi- 
tional, and the taxation of church prop- 
erty heretofore exempt, will lay a heavy 
burden on many of those who can iil 
afford to bear it. Upon a review of the 
whole case it can not be denied that the 
| improvements made by the District gov- 
ernment just now abrogated are of the 
most marked and permanent character, 
and if money has been unwisely or lav- 
ishly expended, the fact is that the city 
has taken a stride in the career of ad- 
vanecement which will place it in the 
front rank for all time to come. As a 
place of residence it has been almost 
lentirely transformed, and has become 
the wonder and pride not only of the 
residents, but of visitors from all quar- 
ters of the globe. Congress has shown 
its appreciation of this by appropriating 
nearly three and a half millions of dol- 
lars to spend in this District the current 
year. 
FEDERAL RELATIONS TO THE STATES, 
The General Government has not seen 
fit to interfere with the domestic condi- 
tion of the several States save in so far 
as it was absoiutely necessary to pre- 
serve peace and order among the con- 
| tending political parties. The State of 
Arkansas has been the scene of great 
irregularity, disorder, and violence, and 
it was not till repeatedly urged by the 
| sentiment of the whole country that the 
| President interposed the Federal au- 
thority. The same principle has con- 
strained Congress to take a similar view 
| of the situation in Louisiana. It is un- 
| doubtedly the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to guarantee a republican form 
| of government to each State in the 
| Union, but it must use its discretion as 
to the time and manner of the discharge 
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of this duty. If, for example, the same 
or similar seenes should be enacted in 
the approaching election in that State it 
would, no doubt, belong to the Congress 
of the United States to legislate so as to 
apply an effective remedy, because in 
that case it would be demonstrated that 
the remedy does not exist ia the people 
themselves. But all such interference 
is dangerous in principle, and may be, 
without the utmost practical caution, 
subversive of our entire political system. 
We think, therefore, that Congress has 
done wisely in permitting the people of 
this State to try the case once more for 
themselves. 
THE LIFE-SAVING STATIONS. 

Those provisions looking to the rescue 
of those in peril on the water have been 
extended to the inland waters of the 
country. This is a most humane and 
beneticent measure, Which will be recog- 
nized by the entire nation as well as 
more particularly by those who are im- 
mediately exposed. The present organ- 
ization has been so efficient that in the 
course of the last three years out of fif- 
teen hundred persons who have been 
stranded on the coasts where it has 
operated only one life has been lost. 

IMMIGRANTS. 

Several attempts to pass a bill for the 
better protection of immigrants were 
made. Senator Chandler toiled faith- 
fully to secure the passage of such a 
measure, but owing to Democratic oppo- 
sition the matter was postponed. It is 
to be hoped that success may attend a 
future effort. 

THE FINANCES. 

The discussion on the currency bas 
resulted in the adoption of a measure 
limiting the issue of 'Treasury notes, re- 
leasing the bank reserves, and providing 
for the equaiization of the bank cireula- 
tion between the different sections of 
thecountry, and which promises substan- 
tial satisfaction to the public. 

THE LOAN OF 1858, 

The Republicans of the present Con- 
gress were called upon to provide for 
the redemption of the loan made by the 


| ° ee 
Democrats under Buchanan in his fruit- 


! 





less contest with the Mormons, reaching 

to some twenty millions of dollars. This 

was done early in the session, and is not 

the first time that similar things have 

been done in the history of the party. 
THE BANKRUPT LAW. 

Much eredit is due to Congress for its 
excission of the bankrupt law, the harsh- 
ness of many of whose features could 
only be evinced by the experience of a 
great monetary crisis. It was a delicate 
and difficult labor to retain an effective 


law for the honest but unfortunate man | 


of business and yet to provide against 
the dishonesty of fraudulent debtors, 
But it is believed that the law asit now 
stands has been so modified and im- 
proved that it will meet fully the exigen- 
cies of the business pubiic in every part 
of the country. 
THE GENEYA AWARD. 

On the question affecting the various 
claimants of the Geneva award Con- 
gress has made cautious provisions so as 
to secure this money as far as possible to 
honest and legitinate claimants. The 
principal difficulty has related to the 
insurance companies. It is contended 
on the one hand that they have been 
already paid for their risks, but on the 
other hand they have suffered immense 
losses by reason of those risks, and hence 
Congress has reserved the right to act 
on this class of claims as they may be 
presented in the future. 

THE CUSTOMS. 

Another work of the present Congress 
has been the revision of the regulations 
for the collection of customs. The panie 
of the past year has uncove.ed many 
things which have grown to enormous 
abuses, and created deep and serious 
irritation between the merchaut class 
and the Government agents and officials. 
Among other things the system of in- 
formers to be rewarded by moieties for 
the detection of fraudulent invoices has 
sometimes been abused by way of extor- 
tion against those who have had no de- 
sign to evade the law. This has resulted 
in a thorough examination by the pres- 
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the moiety system. Undervaluation and 
fraudulent invoices can only be sup- 
pressed by substituting, as far as prae- 
ticable, specific for ad valorem duties. 
UNFINISHED LEGISLATION, 
Some progress was made with the 
tariff bill, but while much time was con- 
sumed in considering portions of the 
bill, it has been left in an unfinished 
condition, and the tariff remaius un- 
changed, except in so far as it may be 
affected by slight modifications in the 
codification of the Statutes-at-Large, 
which will be hereafter referred to. The 
THlouse provided in this bill fora tax ou 
gold sales, but the Senate refusing to 
agree the bill remains before that body. 
The civil-rights bill having passed in the 
Senate went to the Speaker’s table in the 
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Committees on Privileges and Elections 
there have been several specific investi- 
gations during the present session. The 
most notable are those upon the affairs 
of this District, and upon the law for 
the collection of customs. Those two 
have resulted in important changes, 
which it is anticipated will prevent 
future abuses like those alleged to have 
grown up under the administration of 
the former law. Corruption was also 
charged in the letting of mail contracts, 
Which was discovered to be only old and 
unfounded complaints of two years ago. 
Frauds alleged to exist in the manage- 
ment of the Central Pacific railroad 
were examined and dismissec. The 
bank-note inquiry turned out to be an 
j attempt of certain parties in New York, 
by false accusation against the Bureau 





House late in the session, aud there it) of Engraving, to secure the printing of 
retains untouched for the want of a) the currency. 
two-thirds majority to take it up. | These investigations have imposed a 
The same inay be said ofa bill of great) large ameunt of labor upon the commit- 
consequence to the cause of justice which | tees to which they have been submitted. 
faileu to become a law, This was a bill) But this is the glory of the Republican 
for regulating processes in courts, mis- | majority in Congress. ‘They have shrunk 
styled The newspaper gag-law.”? Be-| from nothing which had the appearance 
sides these many monetary proposais,| of intention to search out and censure, 
partially perfected, were clogged in the} and as far as possible to punish dishon- 
channel of legislation, aud could not be) esty wherever found, Just on the heel 
floated out into the open sea of Treasury | of the session the Senate Printing Com- 


: A P | : . 
liquidation. inittee entered upon the examination of 
PRIVATE BILLS AND BUSINESS, the management of the Congressional 


Aside from action ou important bills) Printer, and that committee having dis- 
many matters of private or charitable | charged its duty have reported, substan- 
interest have claimed attention. Con- | tially acquitting him. 


gress has apswered the prayer of many 
individuals for relief. It has given lib- 


erally to the sufferers by the Southern | 


flood—directing that a sum approaching 
three-quarters of a million should be 
thus appropriated. It has made liberal 


> 
appropriations to many charitable and | 
educational institutions, but no Con-}| 


gress fora long time has been so far from 


the influence of the lobby, or has shown | 


toward all schemes for fraudulent de- 
pletion of the Treasury suchan unbroken 
front of opposition. 
INVESTIGATIONS, 
In addition to the inquiries of the 


| No party has ever shown such a dis- 
; position to open to the country its 
whole history, and to make the crooked 
places straight and the rough places 
sooth, 

| THE UTAIL BILL. 

After the most persistent and deter- 
mined opposition, the bill for the relief 
(of Utah has finally become a law. It 
| was contested at every step by every in- 


| fluence that could be brought to bear by 
ithe friends of the Mormon system, but 
the untiring efforts of the supporters of 
the bill at the last moment prevailed. 
It is to be hoped that this measure will 
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do much to wipe out from that Territory 
the odium of polygamy. 
THE PRESIDING OFFICERS. 

Senator Carpenter, as President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and Speaker 
Blaine, of the House, are two splendid 
presiding oflicers. Of Speaker Blaine’s 
qualifications in this high position the 
country has been advised for a number 
of years. Senator Carpenter has just 
completed a full session as presiding 
officer of the Senate. Ie has never been 
absent a day, nor ever tardy for a single 
minute. His powersof dispatch of bus- 
iness, his affability, his generous man- 
hood and brilliant talents, have won him 
strong friendships not soon to perish. 
He did a most necessary thing in sup- 
porting that section of the bill which 
has called forth so much unwarranted 
comment. To show the grounds of this 
accusation we insert the section in full: 

Process to commence in any circuit 
court of the United States, or in any 
court of any Territory, or of the District 


of Columbia, any civil suit not affecting | 


the title to real estate not within the 
State, Territory, or district where said 
suit is brought against any ccrporation 
or any person residing in the United 
States and doing business in the State, 
Territory, or district Where said suit is 
brought, and having in said State, Ter- 
ritory, or district where said suit is 
brought an agent or agents in respect of 
the matter out of which the case arises 


| ficing one torepeal that bill out and out. 
| But the present Congress did it inanswer 
jto the demands of the people. Many 
|think, and with some show of reason, 
‘that Congress did injustice to itself and 
‘all the officials and employees of the 
;}Government by cutting down their sal- 
‘aries. But they did it when it required 
/not only moral courage, but much pecu- 
iniary loss and sacrifice. They also re- 
fused to restore to themselves the frank- 
‘ing privilege, whichis the only adequate 
‘means left to Congress against the mis- 
‘representations of the unfriendly press, 
| Never was a Congress more misrepre- 
sented and maligned, and never was a 
/Congress more free from personal vices 
|and from all complications with outside 
| operations which looked like dishonesty, 
corruption, or fraud. The dignity, cour- 
/tesy, and urbanity which have signually 
‘marked the intercourse of the members 
| with each other and in the presence of the 
| daily assembled spectators have never 
| Without the occurrence of one really dis- 
} graceful scene in the halls of Congress, 
OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 

Though Congress was overwhelmed 
with work in its last hours, it rested on 
|the Sabbath in accordance with the 
| Christian sentiment of the country, and 
| has thereby set a noble example for the 








been surpassed. The session has closed . 


may be made by delivery to such agent, ifuture which all the better portion of 
or to either of such agents, where there | the people will approve and encourage. 
is more than one, acopy of such process, | [f, then, the work of the first session of 
and such service shall have the same | the Forty-third Congress shall not prove 


force and effect as if made upon the | 
principal of such agent in the State, |to be all that the country expected or 
Territory, or District of Columbia where | desired, it will at least bear comparison 
the suit is brought: Provided. however, | with that of many of its predecessors, 
That this section shall not apply to any | anq it will show, when it comes to be 
suit on a cause of action accruing before oO ais Te eae : 
July 1 next. scrutinized by the most eandid and in- 
This section was put into the bill by | telligent portions of the people, that on 
the Senate committee of which Mr. | the whole it has been wise, cautious, 
Carpenter isa member. It was passed economical, and caiculated to subserve 
by the Senate, but was lost with the [the general welfare of the country as 
whole bill in the House. well as still further to illustrate the 


THE PERSONNEL OF CONGRESS. capacity and merit of the great party 


The present Congress began its work | which carries the responsibility of its 
under a load of obloquy heaped upon its | action, and which will, no doubt, be 
predecessor by the salary bill. It was a} triumphantly vindicated in the contests 
bold step to take, and a most self-sacri- ' of the coming autumn. 
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Are we threatened with a wood fam- 
ine ? 
be a greater national calamity. 


woodman’s ax, often followed by exten- | 


sive forest fires, is rapidly reduging the 


timber area of the country. The thou- | 


sands of saw mills cut annually over two 
hundred and ten million dollars worth of 
lumber, stuves, and shingles.* The most 
exteusive forests are in the Northwest, 
and the demands of commerce are de- 
pleting these at a rate that threateus 
their early extinction. Myr. George Pin- 
ney, Who lias given Liis subject close at- 


tention, aud who is quoted as a reliable | 


authority, in writing trum Sturgeon Bay, 
says tere are ten million acres of laud 
in Wiscousiun and the upper peninsula 
of Michigan which, previous to the set- 
tlement of that portion of those States, 
were covered With a forest growth val- 


uable for timber, lumber, and fuel. | 


Since that time at least one half of this 
wood has been carried to market, and a 
million of acres of hard-wood timber 
have been telled and burned upon the 
ground by the farmers in clearing up 
their land. About four million acres 
remain undisturbed. Butsaw mills have 
beeu erected along all the rivers which 
empty intv Winnebago lake, Green bay, 


and Lake Michigan, trom which 75v,- | 


000,000 feet of lumber are annually ship- 
ped. Including this with the shipments 
from other ports ou Lake Michigan, tie 
annual product floated over that lake to 
markets is 1,250,00U,0U0 feet. This 
exclusive of the quantities consumed in 
the communities in the vicinity, shipped 
to other parts by rail, transported east 
through the Straits of Mackinaw, and 
down the various tributaries of the Mis- 
Sissippi, making a grand total of 1,75v- 
000,000 feet of lumber taken annually 
from Wisconsin and the upper peninsula 
of Michigan ! 

According to the most careful esti- 


is 


mates the average yield of pine timber | 


* Census, 1870, volume 3, page 612. 
7R 


A bread or beef famine would not | 
The | 
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in this region is 333,000 feet to forty 
acres. At this rate the annual demand 
for sawed lumber alone, will consume the 
Add to this, 
'as determined by actual cousumption, 
100,000 acres culled for railroxd ties, tel- 
egraph posts, hewn timber, shingles, and 
firewood, aud 30,000 acres for the amount 
cut and burned on the ground in clear- 
ing the land, and we have a total of 
330,000 acres denuded annually. At this 
rate all the valuable timber now remain- 
ing in that district will be cousumed in 
itwelve years. It is true the younger 
growth escapes the woodman’s ax, but 
owing to large quantities of dry tree- 
tops left upon the ground, forest fires 
generally follow in the lumberman’s 
track, from which nothing escapes but 
the cbarred stumps of the furmer stately 
pines. 
| This is the process now going on in 
' the wooded districts of the Nortiwest. 
Lt is the same in Maine and 1 tiie other 
Eastern States, while the white oak, red 
pine, hickory, &c., of other districts, in- 
dispensable in shipand carriage building, 
are disappearing rapidly, uot only to 
| meet the demands of home cousumption, 
| but to supply the ship-yards aid carriage 
‘factories in the Dominion of Canada 
and in Kuglaud. ‘The secretary of the 
| luwa Board of Agriculture states that 
| Within a few mouths one man alone has 
contracted to furnish the isritish Gov- 
ernment with 5,000,000 cubit feet of 
| white oak, cut from forests within fifty 
‘miles of Cairo, Lilinois.* The export of 
wood gou :s during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1872, amounted to $14,240,972 
_ in value, and for the year 1873 the amount 
was $19,119,802. 
| Our railroads are enormous consumers 
_of wood. The 75,000 miles now in use, 
}or soon to be completed, demand an 
almost incalculable amount of wood. 
| With 2,500 ties or sleepers to the mile 


| wood on £00,000 acres. 


*Annual Report U. S. 


Department of Agri- 
| culture, 1871, page 233. 
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these roads require 287,500,000 ties; and ‘been succeeded by established facts sup- 
they must be replaced by new ones every | ported by the test of actual results. 
five or six years, causing the destruction ‘From the thirteenth annual report of 
of an immense number of trees, The the State Board of Agriculture of Maine 
lumber used in fencing these roads, in} we learn that ‘from all parts of the 
buildiag bridges, depots, and cars, is | State comes the same complaint of the 
quite an item to be added to the preced- diminished volume of water in the 
ing figures. The distance run daily by | streams, occasioned by clearing up the 
trains on all of the roads is estimated at) forests and denuding the hills of trees, 
$27,000 miles. On about 19,000 miles of |The snows are not so heavy nor so fre- 
this distance cval is used for fuel, while | quent as they were twenty years ago, 
the eugines on 208,000 miles are consum- | aud there is less rain in summer, Many 
ing wood, at the average rate of one and | of the vld trout streams of twenty years 
three-fourths cords for every twenty-five | ago are now completely dry, and several 
miles. Here is a daily consumption of | parts of the State sutfer more than for- 
21,560 curds of wood, making an exhaust-| merly from drougit, and suow covers and 
ive demaud upon the forests for 6,500,000 | protects the ground with less regular- 
cords annually. Telegraph poles cause! ity.” 
another recent but notable item of de- dimilar etfects are reported from all 
mand fer trees. There are 70,000 miles! the Kastern States. A Lorest uear the 
of telegraph, with an average of forty Sseacvast in any part of New Eugland 
poles tu the mile, or a total of 2,800,0U0 | protects the farms furtier inland trom 
selected trees recently cuc, and which) tue cuilly east Winds. A bare hill gives 
soon decay and require renewal.* ‘Cue uu protection; the wind pours over it as 
recent extensive use of wood in paving! Water pours over a daw; but where the 
city streets has largely increased tue an-| hills are Capped wilh trees the windy 
nual consumption of luinber, Not less) cascade is bruken into spray, aud its vio- 
than half a mulion artisans in nearly a) leuce is sensibly diminisiued. 
hundred trades are working exclusively in | Lhe effects upou fruit crops are very 
woud, causing ai enormuus anual de-| evideut, ‘The first settiers in the coun- 
mand for the choicest varieties of woud! ties of Kennebec aud Oxtord, Maine, 
that can be culled from ail vur forests, | raised good peaches in avundauce. But 
In view of all these varied aud ex-| this fruit retired graduaily trom Maine, 
haustive drafts upon our forests all cal- | quit southern New tHampsuire, lingered 
culation as to the result must arrive at for a time in Massachusetts, aud as 
one conclusion, which is, tuat without! tinaily been driven trom ail New bug- 
the immediate adoption of adequate re-| laud, except sume favored spots wirere 
Medial measures the supply wuiil, in a; shelter bas been provided. Lt is still re- 
very few years, be exhausted, both of. tiring southward under protest, and 
the tiner and the coarser woods required | seems unable to give assurauce of wak- 
in the arts and in the social ecouvmies! ing a stand short of Masou and Dixon’s 


and comforts of life. line.* ‘Lhe same causes affect the apple. 
EFFECTS UPON THE RAIN-FALL, CLI- The trees are longer in coming to the 
MATE, AND SUIL. bearing state, aud the yield is becoming 


A timber famine is not the only evil) anuuaily smaller. 
attending the destruction of ourtorests:| Protessur M. C. Fernald, of Maine, in 
The effects upon the rain-fall, climate, | an address before the Board of Agricul- 
soil, crops, and health of society, result-| ture of that State, says that *wuile the 
ing from the removal of forests, is no| forests may not sensibly affect the mean 
longer problematical. Theories have} temperature of the globe, or the total 





*Ad dress by C., Chamberlin before the Board *Annual Beport United States Agri fi 
1 > Bos J “ State gricultural 
of Agriculture, Maine. Department, 1869, page 516, ‘ 
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quantity of precipitation, they unques- 
tionably do promote the frequency of 


showers and equalize the distribution of 
rain through the different seasons.”? He 
attributes the influence of trees princi- 
pally to the cooling effects occasioned by 
the evaporation of moisture from their 
leaves. As this process is constantly | 


going on in the hot season the column. 


of atmosphere over the forest is cooler | 
than that over the denuded land. 


over the earth, are condensed more rap- 
idly and sooner formed into rain over 
the forest than over the naked land. On | 
the other 


sage through the heated atmosphere of 
the denuded land without parting with | 
the water which they contain. The fact 
that showers frequently follow the 
courses of rivers or hover over lakes he 
explains on the same principle of evapo- 
ration. Electrical discharges, as in the 
ease of thunderand lightuing, he regards 
as a frequent cause of showers. He 
says ‘electricity is one form of force, 
and this force in the atmosphere that 
has been used up in the electric dis- 
charge has been at the expense of heat. 
Heat and electricity are frequently in- | 
terchangeable. A force may develop 
itself as heat, which, with slight moditi- 
cations, may be developed as electricity. 


Now, when there is an electric discharge | 
there is an expenditure of power, heat | 


is used up, a reduction of temperature 
of the surrounding air results, and rain 
consequently follows.”’ 

In this connection it may be stated 
that many of the ablest writers on the | 
subject support the theory that ‘tan elec- 
trical action is produced by the points of 
leaves upon the atmosphere, compelling | 


Tiere- | 
fore, the rain clouds, in their passage | 


hand clouds charged with | 
vapor are often dissipated in their pas- | 





| ning 7 of persons who have taken shelter 
from the storm under a large tree. Of 
‘all places this is the most unsafe during 
the passage of a thunder storm. In the 
absence of this agency by the removal of 
forests the rain-fall ceases and the dry- 
ing upand aridity of the soil become 
| ‘unavoidable. 

| Humboldt maintained that the dense 
| Woods gave out what he called “a frigo- 
rific or cooling radiation,’? whieh con- 
densed the vaporous clouds and caused 
rain to fall. In support of this view, 
now generally accepted, Mr. C. H. Gran- 
i ger, of Saco, Maine, in a paper read be- 
fore the Farmers’ Club of that place, 








‘-We must now mention two or three 
conditions affecting the formation of 
rain, or at least its occurrence in certain 
localities. There are cold and warm 
radiations from the earth. The warm 
radiations take place from level and 
sandy, treeless plains; and, according to 
the theory we shall endeavor to prove, 
there should be but few or no raiu-falls 
upon them. On the other hand the cold 
radiations rise from high wooded moun- 
tains and heavily wooded plaius, Ac- 
cording to this theory, again, there 
should be frequent and abuudant rains 
jin these localities. ”’ 

In support of this theory of the in- 
fluence of trees, Mr. Granger refers to 
| the case of Valencia, in South America, 
| which was once situated about a mile 
‘and a half from a beautiful lake, sur- 
rounded by a dense forest. Tue trees 
were removed, and the waters receded, 
in the course of time, about four miles 
and a half. The trees were replaced by 
others, aud in about twenty-two years 
from the time of planting the new furest 
/ the lake returned to its original bound- 
;) ar les, 
| Many other proofs of the direct influ- 
ence of forests upon the rain-fall might 





it to yield up its moisture. However ie cited, drawn from actual results, in 
feeble may be this effect upon a single | other countries as well as in our own. 
tree, the myriad spears of a whole forest | In Santa Cruz the gradual removal, and 
presented to the sky undoubtedly do - | now nearly final extinction, of the vir- 
ert a marked and powerful influence.’ i gin forests has deprived the planters of 
How often we hear of the death by light. | rain, and is changing the island from a 

~¥Mr. Fred. Hubbard, in the “Bulletinof the condition of great fertility into extreme 
Torrey Botanical Club,’ for February, 1873, | barrenness, Year after year cane plan- 
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tations, formerly prolific, become inca-| tion of Wurtemburg had been reduced 
pable of producing a crop and are aban- | to comparative barrenness by the felling 
doned, A recent writer, who has spent | of forests; and that droughts were in- 
much time on the island, says: ‘* The| creasing in severity in Hungary, a fact 
final depopulation of this fertile island | popularly attributed to the deforestation 
seems now to be written indelibly among | of the country. The case of the region 
the decrees of fate.”?* St. Thomas is} of Trieste, on the Adriatic, was a forci- 
similarly affected, but to a less degree ;} ble illustration of the effects of forests 
the hills being loftier, a raiu-fall is pro-|on the rain-fall. It was once covered 
duced to some extent from this cause. | with heavy forests, the trees from which 
Fifty miles west of these islands, in the | had been removed by the Venetians for 
same parallel, lies the large island of| pile timbers on which to enlarge their 
Porto Rico, with land ridges near the | water-washed city. The removal of the 
coast rising 8,000 feet, while a large por- | wood was followed by fires, and the whole 
tion of the interior is covered with prim-| face of the country became a dreary 
itive forests and a tangled tropical vege- | waste, destitute of rain and soil. In 
tation of vivid perennial verdure. What | parts of this broad belt some millions of 
is theresult 2? The rain-fallis abundant, | olive trees have been planted by the 
and the crops of coffee and sugar cane | Austrian Government, the soil for the 
sure and bountiful. The island of Cur-| purpose being transported in baskets 
acua, off the coast of Venezuela, was|in some places. It is stated that the 
once ‘*a garden of fertility,’? but is now | rains, which twenty-five years ago ceased 
‘‘almost a perfect desert,’’ caused by} to fall here, are again appearing to re- 
cutting down its noble forests of very | fresh the scene.* 

valuable timber for export. Mr. Hub-| 1 turning again to our own country, 
bard, who visited the island, says: “The | the effects of the removal of the forests, 
rains have almost entirely ceased, and jas already shown in the astern States, 
abandoned plantations, the recent ruins | ae not less manifest in the Western 


of beautiful villas and terraced gardens, | Sections of the Union. In an address 
together with broad arid wastes without | before the Missouri State Horticultural 
a blade of grass, showed how sudden | Society, Mr. J. H. Tice attributes the 
and complete a destruction had fallen | creasing aridity of a large region bor- 
upon this unfortunate little island ;” | dering on the Mississippi to the destruc- 
While almost within sight is the coast of | tion of forests and denudation of prairies 











the Spanish Main, ‘covered with the |#long tributaries of that great river. 
rankest vegetation, over which the bur- | He recapitulates the testimony of Wil- 
dened clouds shower down abundant | liam C. Bryant, who, speaking especially 
|of Eastern Ohio, says that it is a com- 
} mon Observation that the summers are 
‘becoming drier and the streams smaller, 
'several rivers showing a considerable 
decrease in navigability during the last 
fifty years. The summers are hotter and 
the winters are colder. 

Professor William H. Baker, of the 
Industrial University of Illinois, in an 
essay on climatology, asserts that me- 
teorology influences the health, habits, 
and even the morals of men. The re- 
sults of destroying the forests in various 


blessings. ” 

Similar results have followed the re- 
moval of forests in Europe. At an * In- 
ternational Congress of land and forest 
culturists,’’ held in Vienna, in Septem- 
ber, 1873, presided over by the Austrian 
Minister of Agriculture, it was shown, 
in the course of the proceedings, that 
the Rhine, the Oder, the Elbe, and other 
European rivers have lower water-marks 
than formerly ; at Altenbruch, in Han- 
over, ten Hamburg feet lower in 1857 
than half a century before ; that a por- 





— * Editor of the Monthly Reports of the Agri- 
*Mr, Fred, Hubbard. cultural Department. 
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countries are deplorable, diminishing | They are indebted to Italy for the larch, 
the annual rain-fall, while freshets be- | the stone pine, evergreen oak, Lombardy 
come greater, though not lasting. Many) poplar, sweet bay, and the arbutus. On 
streams, formerly with ample power all the larch plantation of the Duke of 
the year round, now afford it only in the} Athol, in Scotland, who began in 1788, 
spring and autumn, while others have ' there were 27,431,600 trees, from which 
degenerated into mere torrents. | frigates have long since been built.* 
It is not necessary to multiply author- | Coke, of Norfolk, (Earl of Leicester,) 
ities. The facts are acknowledged gen-| who sincerely opposed, but was one of 
erally—first, that the wasteful destruc- i the first in the knglish Commons to ex- 
tion of piimitive forests, without care-| tend a friendly acknowledgment of, 
fui attention to continued propagation, | American Independence, sailed on his 
must ultimately end in a wood famine; } pleasure trips with his family in 1832 in 
while a second and equally serious re- | a vessel built at Wells from oak of which 
sult will be the gradually approaching | he planted the acorns. His Norfolk 
aridity and barrenness of soil, and con-/| estate of 56,000 acres, when he came into 
sequent failure of crops. from the ab-| its possession. rented for an average of 
sence of the former rain-fall. | ls. 6d. per acre, or £5,000 per annum, 
FOREST CULTURE THE ONLY REMEDY. | By the culture of forest trees, and other 
Against the occurrence of the calam-! improvements, it was yielding at his 
ity of a forestless country there is but | death, in 1848, £20,000, of which £3,000 
one remedy—and properly applied expe- | came from the annual sale of timber, all 
rience has demonstrated that it can, of his own planting. 
under ordinary circumstances, be made; In England and Scotland there are 
amply sufficient to meet any emergency | thousands of cultivated acres of majes- 
and afford every security—and4 that is, to} tic pines, lareches, and oaks, while the 
supply by cultivation a new growth of | English Government is in possession of 
forest trees to take the place of the an- | extensive groves of mahogany and other 
nual waste by necessary drafts upon the) precious woods in its colonies abroad. 
primitive forests. Already some atten- | Germany has imported thousands of 
tion is given to this subject in our own | dollars’ worth of seeds of the valuable 
country; but it must be largely increased. | redwood from California, and the young 
In Europe forestry has long been a cher- | forests growing from them are becoming 
ished object of governments and land- | almostinvaluable, Forestry is an object 
owners. Disraelisays “the present navy | of study in the higher educational insti- 
of Great Britain has been constructed | tutions of that country. France, Aus- 
with the oaks which the genius of Eve-|tria, and Russia have also long given 
lyn planted.” Evelyn died in 1705. | attention to the culture of forest trees 
Fresh piantations are being constantly | for naval, building, and manufacturing 
made in the royal and other forests of | purposes, and the artificial forests of 
Great Britain by thousands of individ- | those countries rank among the most val- 
uals for ship timber and other purposes,* | uable government property. In France 
Thomas Johnes planted in Wales 2,065,- | and Germany it is estimated that at least 
000 trees between 1795 and 1801. In) one-fifth of the land should be planted 
1834 the Earl of Radnor planted at Coles- | with forest trees, in order to maintain 
hill House Park, in Berkshire, 13.600} the proper hygrometric and electric equi- 
locust trees, raised by Mr. Cobbett from | librium for suecessful farming. Our 
seeds which grew on Long Island in the abundant primitive forests, which have 
United States. Many of England’s| hitherto met all demands made upon 


finest forest trees are of foreign origin. | *\. J. Downing’s “Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening,’ 

tAnnual Report United States Agricultural 
Department, 1870, page 226. 














— History of Great Britain, vol. 1, page 
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them for our annual large supply of tim-} prairie country, less than three per cent, 
ber and lumber, led us to feel, until a} have failed and the others are doing well. 


recent period, that the yearly growth 
would be equal to the waste, and that 


the supply would thus be inexhaustible. | 


But the rapid increase of the demand 
has dissipated that delusion, and demon- 
strated the startling fact that without 
the application of proper remedies the 
supply of ali valuable timber will be 
pretty generally exhausted in twelve or 
fifteen years. This fact has very justly 
eaused apprehensions which are result- 
ing in the application of.the only practi- 
cable remedy. So far, however, it is of 
slow development, and the object of THE 
REPUBLIC in calling attention to this 
important matter is to aid in creating a 
general and deeper practical interest in 
the subject by the Federal and the State 
governments, and by the agricultural 
communities throughout the Union. 

THE PROGRESS ALREADY MADE AND ITS 

RESULTS. 

The progress already made in forestry 
will now be briefly stated as it has been 
gathered from oflicial and other reports 
and publications, and by correspondence 
with the parties now most prominently 
engaged in forest culture. 


Iowa is the central State of a great | 


prairie region. By extending a line 
through and beyond that state, east and 
west. and another north and south, each 
of those two lines will require a length 
of a thousand miles to reach across the 
prairie districts of that section of coun- 
try, of which Iowa is near the center. 
Here, then, is one of the largest and 
most needy fields for forest culture ; and 
just here, it is gratifying to note, is this 
important work receiving the greatest 
attention. In Iowa, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri timber is principally grown from 
the seeds of trees found in the native 
forests, though some varieties grow well 
and rapidly from cuttings. The plant- 
ing of protecting borders and groves has 
become quite general. It is stated in a 
Western newspaper of recent date that 
of four millions of trees planted along 
the liue of acertain railway, through the 


| This goes far toward solving the problem 
|of tree-planting on the open, wild, and 
| almost endless reaches of prairie land in 
‘the West. The plains beyond the Mis- 
}souri are now a promising field of ex- 
periment, and the work so far has been 
attended with good results. In the 
| Opinion of many observers forest plant- 
| ing is changing the climate and capa- 
bilities of this region. In Kansas many 
thousand forest trees were planted dur- 
jing the last two springs, both native 
}and foreign, and they are reported as 
_ doing well. Attention is also paid to 
| the subject in Colorado. One man has 
300 walnut trees from nuts planted in 
1865, They grow between three and four 
| feet ina single year. He has five acres 
of cottonwood, planted in 1864, which 
are now thirty feet high. The subject 
‘is attracting general attention in all 
parts of the Territory, and many have 
commenced within the last two years to 
| select and plant forest trees for shade 


| 
| . ° 
and future use. In short, there is a gen- 


‘eral awakening to the importance and 
| imperative necessity of greater attention 
/to forestry; but it lacks method and 
systematic application. There is a gen- 
eral want of information as to the selee- 
tion of suitable trees or seeds, and the 
proper mode of cultivation after the se- 
lections have been made On these points 
the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington is imparting information, and 
each one interested practically should 
put himself in correspondence with the 
Department, where all information re- 
quired will be cheerfully communicated. 
FOREST TREE NURSERIES. 

Some good nurseries of forest trees, 
native and foreign, have been established; 
and farmers, as a general rule. will find 
it cheaper to purchase from these than 
| to plant seeds. The firm of Pinney & 
| Lawrence, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
sent from their nursery to the prairie 

States 9.000.000 trees in 1869-70, about 
| 15,000,000 in 1871, and have each year 
| since increased their shipments. R. 
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Douglas & Son, Waukegan, Illinois, are| Promoting Agriculture offered a pre- 


shipping about 15,000,000 annually, many | 
of which are European varieties, and | 
are reported as doing well where they 
are transferred to the prairies. Several 
other nurserymen are shipping from 


mium in 1858 of $1,000 for the best plan- 
tation of forest trees growing in 1870, 


;}and Ben. Perley Poore took the prize. 


The California State Board of Agricul- 


‘ture and the Board of Directors of the 


100,000 to 1,000,000 every spring, aggre- | 


gating, with those obtained by prairie 
plauters elsewhere, as nearly as can 
be estimated, 150,090,000 trees annually 
planted upon the prairies. 
number of trees toan acre is about 1,000. 
This will show an average annual plant- 
ing of 150,000 acres. 


‘ful competition in forest culture. 


The average, 


But this is far short of the demand, 


that will be made upon those cultivated 
forests in avery few years. We have 
shown that about 330,000 acres are an- 
nually denuded in Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan alone. Still 
it is a very promising beginning, and 
affords an encouraging guarantee of 
what may be accomplished if a little 
Government encouragement should be 
offered in aid of the individual efforts 
now being made to meet the increasing 
necessity for extensive forest culture. 
IS GOVERNMENT AID NECESSARY ? 
Iv ADVISABLE ? 

While individual enterprise has done 
something, and will yet accomplish 
greater results, in increasing the area of 


State Agricultural Society of [llinois 
have each offered premiums for success- 
The 
State of New York is paying bounties for 
the same purpose, and Nebraska passed 
alawof similar purport in 1865. But these 
limited effortsfall far short of the merits - 
and demandsof the claim. It should be 
madeaGovernment measure, and become 
the policy of the Government, to extend 
yearlya generous support to asystematic 
plan for the extensive propagation of 
artificial forests. Even with aid com- 
menced immediately it will require great 
economy to extend the supply of wood 
goods from our primitive forests so as to 
reach the period when the returns from 


cultivated forests will be equal to the 


Is, 


demand. Appropriations for river.and 
harbor improvements are certainly not 
more important, if indeed they are as 
necessary, as anannual appropriation for 
forest culture in the different States and 
Territories. One of the main objects of 


‘the Vienna International Congress, al- 


artificial forests, it must necessarily, if | 


unaided, be confined for a long period 


to the efforts of the comparatively few | 


in each locality who are fore-handed 
and have the means at command. 
profits, either direct or indirect, do not 
come immediately. Planters must wait. 
Pioneers who penetrate into new dis- 
tricts and the poorer class of settlers can 
afford neither the money nor the time 
nceeessary to plant and develop forest 
trees; while others less restricted in 
their circumstances will not undertake 
much without thestimulant of a reward. 

State laws, ina few eases, have been 
passed, and rewards and premiums, to a 
limited extent, have been offered to en- 
courage forest culture. The Missouri 
Legislature passed a law to that effect 
in 1869. The Massachusetts Society for 


| ments. 
The 





ready referred to, was to secure a uni- 
form system of protecting, by planting 
forest trees. the rivers passing through 
the territories of the different govern- 
Our inter-State rivers are cer- 
tainly entitled to similar care from the 
General Government of the Union. But 
appropriations should also be made by 
the State governments to their respect- 
ive States. These Federal and State 
appropriations might be equalin amount, 
and be applied under special restrictions 
and limitations fixed by act of Congress. 
What has been and is still being done 
successfully by European Governments 
to encourage forest culture should not 
be neglected by us, and ought at least 
to suggest to Congress and to the Legis- 
latures of the several States, the duty of 
early attention to a necessity already 
quite too long neglected. It requires 
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only this—nothing more—to create al that will perpetuate our timber re- 


national enthusiasm that wili soon dot 
our great prairies with artificial forests, 
and border our large and lesser rivers 


and railways and roadsides with a foliage ! 


sources, enhance the value of the great 
prairies, and add largely to the general 
productiveness, wealth, and picturesque 
beauty of the national domain. 





PUBLIC OPINION ON RECIPROCITY WITIT CANADA. 


[From the Halifax (Nova Seotia) Morning Chronicle ] | 

Reciprocity.—* * * The provision of 
this treaty which reads that there shall} 
be free interchange of the natural pro- | 
ducts of the United States and the 
British Provinces most chaimingly suits 
our needs, We want our coal, butter, | 
gypsum, potatoes, meat, Ge.. to be sold 
in America, and we’ll sell them if this; 
treaty be ratified by the Senate. 

Undoubtedly the Dominion needed 
free navigation on the lakes 3 this sec- 
tion of it was not so deeply interested in 
its acquisition. But not as a need, but! 
@ great convenience, the sea-coasting | 
trade of America was before our eyes, If) 
the correspondent from whom we have 
quoted be not in error, then we shall) 
hunger many a long day for the privilege | 
of sending our vessels loaded from port | 
to port in our cousins’ sea-fronting ter- 
ritories. 

There is, however, one portion of this| 
next-door-to completed treaty which will 
please not a few of the sea-side inhabit- | 
ants of Canada; it is that ** Canadians 
may purchase American vessels, and 
register them as Canadian ; and Ameri- 
cans may purchase and register C wadian 
built vessels in like manner.”? Had this 
treaty no other excellence, this, in itself, | 
would insure it general commendation. 
It will give America ships that she sadly 
needs ; it will enliven ourship-building, 
already so prosperous an industry. 

Weare not at all sanguine that the 
Senate will ratify the treaty. The reign 
of faction and pigheadedness has not 
ceased in that body, and an attempt to 
be still further-ahead of John Bull may 
be made in the shape of refusing to en- 
ter into any terms with Canada. The 
following extract from the Boston ld- 
vertiser will show the peevish temper that 
crops up in American journals. The ef- 
fect of it may be to postpone the new 
treaty, or render its execution impossi- 
ble: 

‘There is no objection, so far as we 
are aware, to such a treaty, provided it 
is really a treaty that gives equivalent 
advantages to both parties. In spite of 


the opinion so confidently expressed, we | 
do not think the treaty of 1854 was of 


mutual advantage to the United States 
and the Colonics, and we are unable to 
see what we could gain in the way of a 
market by reviving it. There were fifty- 
two articles and classes of articles which 
were made reciprocally free of duty by 
the treaty of 1854. Of these Canada now 
admits thirty-six articles and classes 
free, without a treaty. What are the re- 
maining articles? The following is a 
list: Animals, butter, cheese, lard, 
meats, poultry, tallow, fruits. plants, rice, 
seeds, shrubs, trees, vegetables, products 
Of fish. fish oil, These, with the excep- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, we are not 
in the way of selling to Canada, as she 
has in general more to sell than she 
needs to buy. Fish and fish products of 
all kinds, we may add, are made recipro- 
cally free by the treaty of Washington, 
so that there is no occasion for us to 


} make a treaty on account of that trade, 


Let Canada propose to put cotton, wool- 
en, and iron goods into a reciprocity 
treaty, and it will then be worth consid- 
ering; but as long as she confines her- 
self to articles of which she produces an 


'exeess and of which she needs none from 


us the proposed arrangement is liable to 
be thought one-sided ” 

Though not of any blatant school of 
suicidal patriots, we feel at liberty to say 
to the Advertiser, and those who sympa- 
thize with its teachings, that we offer a 
fair treaty, and if the United States do 
not embrace it they “Sean do the other 
thing ’—let it alone. No undue forees 
will be applied to their stomach if it be 
weak. We wish for this treaty. It will 
be to our benefit, and to that of the 
United States, if nade a faces. If not 
Canada possesses law, men, enterprise, 
and products enough to render her pros- 
perous, as she is independent. 

[From the Philadelphia North American, ] 

Reciprocity—A Dingerous Attempt upon 
the Revenues. —The country has seen with 
astonishinent the recent proceedings of 
a handful of persons, moving to restore 
a most undesirable free trade treaty once 
made with Canada. Few believed at 
the outset that the persistent Canadians 
would again attempt what was decis- 
ively rebuked by President Grant in 1869, 
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as a selfish movement to get into our) in which a journal serving the intrigue 
coger — sharing SS joagen it ; ster the oe rn or 
u rough some secret influence,| the memorandum o 1e Canadians 
wholly inexplicable to us, the matter has | whieh is being shown around the Senate, 
now assumed a dangerous shape,and has) puts the claim of proposal in much 
taken a position without precedent in | stronger terms. 
history. This position is that amemo-| These are but a part of the amazing 
randum of claims and proposals, the | assumptions with which theenvoy of all 
most audacious possible to conceive, has | the free trade interests we have daily 
been presented to the State Department, to controvert comes to and walks 
has there been received without opposi- through the State Department unqnes- 
tion, analysis, or investigation, and has | tioned. ‘“o one in that Department 
actually been sent to the Senate for pre- | utters a word for the interests of our 
liminary approval. It does not appear) farmers, our lumbermen, our heavily 
that the slightest representations of our | taxed citizens of any profession, when 
interests has been made, or an attempt it is proposed to throw away these priv- 
whatever to get this insolent treaty- ileges ona people the least entitled to 
on the other side to abate any | ourrespect or consideration of any under 
claim or release any stipulation. The} the sun. What do we owe to Canada 
Canadian envoy undoubtedly expected | that all this sacrifice should be made on 
to confront somebody representing the} an hour’s notice? Who has seen or 
tig States, at some time or some- | heard of any real interest in the United 
where, but he has seen no one yet; so | States asking that the ancient fraud of 
his full budget of demands goes to ‘the | 1854, known as ‘the reciprocity treaty, 
Senate, it is said, for recommendation of |should be renewed? The purchased 
oo writing of half a dozen journals just now 
there were not probabilities of re- | is perfectly well understood by any nov- 
jection founded on this very insolenee of | ice in legislation, and deceives no one, 
demand we should not hesitate to de-| Withallthisabsurd excess of demand 
= . 3 3 | : * . é oe . € . ’ 
sv re nt bern om — ev is, of Engen a a gored _ en 
action oO 1e people themselves, any | to be given in return, and what is it? 
nation can with impunity imitate and |is only to open their trade to us, as they 
follow the example of a pioneer too small | call it. in what is already open, and for 
to be called a nation, we are in fact in| what they have no power to consume. 
eae a — ee atagyersenge do Fes Re certo ong sll a of 
tat Canada has done to-day, it is time | the intrigue say, are to be mutually ex- 
ag ead the ripe or age serps = | cha =e ape = ee ree = Heeongie 
' Government was so changed that! products” of the United States are al- 
somebody would be found ready to meet | ready admitted free of duty in every 
and rebuke such a proposition before it | part of the Dominion ; and this not be- 
could get to the Senate. : | cause they consume them, or themselves 
What Canada demands in the case is: | need flour, grain, provisions, or lumber, 
first, entire free trade between all the! but because they urgently iavite all 
Dominion territories and the United | these to go through their territory to 
States; a concession costing us an im-/| other markets. So in 1873 they pretend- 
mediate loss of revenue amounting to led to take from us some eight or ten 
about $13,000,000 yearly. Next the de- | millions’ worth of these articles, when, 
mand is for an entire abrogation of our) in fact, they did not take a dollar’s 
havigation laws so far as the Dominion | worth. They only shipped them in transit 
1s concerned, including the free admis- | through portions of Canada from Michi- 
sion of all Pominion-built vessels to na- | gan to the lower lakes, or on vessels to 
tionalization as United States vessels, | go outward via the St. Lawrence. The 
and admitting all shipping now or here- | actual figures of this trade for the fiscal 
tofore built there to engage in our coast- | years 1872-'73 are as follows : 
Ing trade without reserve. And, as part EXPORTS TO CANADA. 





of this freedom of vessels, they are to be | Value. 
admitted to trade inour interior waters, | Wheat. bushels... 6,304,042 $7,933,768 
Yrivers, andecanals, and to Lake Michigan. | Flour, barrels.... 70.966 497,857 
“All canals on either side of the bound-| And what became of it is shown as fol- 
ary to be open, under the same condi- | lows: 

tions, to the citizens of the two coun- | IMPORTS FROM CANADA. 

tries, aud Lake Michigan to be open to Value. 
Canadians as the St. Lawrence has been | Wheat, bushels...... 1,453,194 $2,021,200 
opened to Americans’’—is the language | Flour, barrels........ 69,552 430,077 
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IN TRANSIT TO BOSTON AND PORTLAND. | is not, and will not be—opposed to a 


“alue. | 
Wheat, bushels............163.251 $?89.230 


Flour, barrels. ..............400,293 6,845,281 | 


OUTWARD SILIPMENTS, VIA ST. LAW: 
RENCE. | 


Value. | 
Wheat, bushels....... 2.130.769 $4,344.409 
Flour, barrels ........ 401,455 245,144 


| 

And the totals of quantitv and valne 
show an excess, converting flour into its 
equivalent in wheat, of nearly 2.500.000 
bushels and a value of $4.907.551 in ex- | 
cess of the like imports from the United | 
States. This shows that Canada is a, 
large exporter from its own produee of | 
wheat it pretends to consume from us. 
The only thing done to United States 
wheat is to grind it into flour in parts of 
Upper Canada, so that the export shows 
a larger proportion of flour than the 
import. 

Again, the Dominion now admits free 
of duty almost all the manufactures we 
have oceasion to send here = All railway 
plant and material, all valuable machin- | 
ery; indeed, with blind free trade enthu- | 
siasm they have killed off all their own 
manufactures, and are at the merey of | 
any country. But they want, they say, | 
to open this country to our manufac: | 
tures by offering to exehauge all things 
free. Thisis not what they want, how- 
ever; they are aiming at the introduc- 
tion of British goods free. 

But space fails to trace the fraudulent 
purposes of this enormous intrigue.” It 
would reduce our eustoms revenue 
$25.000.000 » year; would bankrupt our | 
manufactures, and defeat and ruin thon- | 
sands along every county of the fron- | 
tier. It had been secretly planned by | 
the whole army of free traders, and by | 
concert among them has sprung vpon | 
the country in a manner unprecedent- | 
edly offensive and dangerous. We call | 
upon our representatives in Congress to 
strike hard and unsparingly until it is | 
struck down. 

[From the Detroit Post. ] 
An Unreciprocity Treaty.—It is under- | 


| 
i 
| 


! market in the United States. 


liberal reciprocity treaty; but it must be 
liberal. and not loose; it must be fair, 
and not free; it must consult the pro- 
ducer and the mannfacturer in the 
United States, as well as the trader and 
the speculator. Otherwise it will prove 
a eurse instead of a blessing. It will 
alienate instead of reconeile the two 
peoples. A treaty that is made without 
consulting the producing interests of 
Ohio, Michigan. and the Northwest gen- 
erally, which will come into direct com- 
petition with Canadian produeers, will 
simply ignore the rights of millions of 
people entitled to be heard upon this 
subject. For example, three-fourths of 
Michigan winter wheat rec2ived at De- 
troit is shipped to the millers of central 
New York and New England. Although 
the Canadian farmers are now handi- 
capped by a duty of twenty cents a 
bushel on wheat, they find their best 
This is 
because they are entirely free fro n the 
burdens imposed upon onr own people 
by the war. The Canadian people, to 
put it in the mildest way. certainly did 
nothing to shorten the war and mitigate 
these burdens, in consequence whereof 
they are now enabled. with lapor, land, 


jand improvements much cheaper than 


with us, to come into our markets and 
sell at a profit by the side of us. Strike 
down the protective duty. and they will 
undersell our own producers and be sure 
of enormous profits under so many ad- 


ivantages. It would in effect be a decline 


of twenty-five cents a bushel on Ameri- 
ean wheat—a loss to Michigan farmers 
alone of three anda half million dollars. 
The same will be true of lumber , it is 
true of lumber already. The lumber 
market is already dull—made so by the 
mere prospect of the reciprocity treaty. 


/ Salt will feel it also. Such an arrange- 


ment would be simply ruinous to those 
large interests. 

We believe, and the people of Michi- 
gan believe, in reciprocity; but a free 
exchange of products is not an equal ex- 
change of products, and hence not a re- 
ciprocal exchange of products. There 


stood that a great deal of pressure is)can not be a true reciprocity treaty 
already being exerted in Washington, | formed which will put the producers of 
aided by professional lobbyists, to rush | the two countries on an equal footing of 
a Canadian reciprocity treaty through | prices in the market. [t would be an 
the Senate without regard to the views | unequal, one-sided treaty. and the title 
and interests of a large majority of the | would be ironical as well as erroneous, 
Western producing interests, We ad-| A false title would not long deceive, and 
vise the farmers and lumbermen of Mich-| the deceived who awake to the decep- 
igan, as well as the salt and mining in-| tion will ery aloud and spare not agains 
terest, to bestir themselves if they do | those who have deluded them, Let not 


not want to be ruthlessly sacrificed. | the eyesof Michigan producers be closed 
They are not, and need not be—the Post! to such a ruse and peril. 
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* [From the Kennebec (Maine) Journal. ] | 
Reciprocity Treaty.— The reciprocity | 
treaty, prepared and negotiated by Sec- | 
retary Fish with the Canadian repre- | 
sentatives, was sent to the Senate Thurs- | 


day. It is not probable that any action | 
upon it will take place previous to the 
adjournment of Congress. There has} 
been no time to give it the consideration 
whichitdemandsatthissession. Neither | 
is it probable that an extra session will | 
be called to act upon it, and so it will! 
lay over to be taken up when Congress | 
meets in December. This delay will) 
have the advantage of allowing a better | 
knowledge of the treaty to be dissemi-| 
nated and its merits to be discussed. 
Already there is quite a stir of oppo- 
sition, for there are great interests in- | 
volved in the treaty, which will be heard | 
in relation to it. The wool interest will 
protest against it. Mr Hayes, the sec- | 
retary of the National Association of, 
Wool Manufacturers, has written a Jet- | 
ter opposing it, in which he declares that | 





“whatever temporary advantage would | 
accrue to us from free Canada wools| 
would be counteracted by the discour- | 
agement given to our own production of 
combing wools.” 

IIon. George Geddes, of Onondaga 
county, New York, indorses the state-| 
ment of Mr. Hayes, and in a letter to the 
New York Senators says: ‘*With cheap | 
labor and a sound currency, the Cana- 
dians ouly want free trade with us to 
make them prosperous and populons. 
The Canadian country south of the 45th 
parallel, from St. Lawrence county, New 
York, west to Lake Huron, is as large, | 
and in its agricultural capacity superior | 
to the State of New York. Give our! 
markets free to sueh a country for) 
twenty-one years, and subject our pro- 
ducers of all kinds to the payment of 
our debts—kindly asking no contribn- | 
tions, direct or indirect, from anything 
but our own labor, giving up all our ad- 
vantages of position—what must be the 
result ? The ratification of such a treaty | 
ends all thought, on the part of Cana 
dians, of annexation, and the current of | 
emigration turns from our shores to! 
Countries more wisely governed.’? It is! 
said we will gain, as a nation, more by | 
reciprocity than we shall lose, and Mr. 
Geddes asks why. if this is so, the states- | 
men of Canada work so hard every year 
to bring about such a treaty. *‘* They | 


have,” he says, ‘been in Washington 
every year since the termination of the, 
old treaty, trying to negotiate a new) 
One, and they are wise in their genera- 
Mr. Geddes closes his letter as | 

“The agricultural interests ' 


tion.” 
follows: 





have no organization through which to 
act, and they may be destined again to 
be. as they have many times before bee, 
sacrificed to interests that are organized 
so as to be felt in the government of the 
nation. As the preliminary measure of 
general free trade a reciprocity treaty 
will find friends, and if the Republican 
party proposes to adopt such a national 
policy, to be followed in due.time by re- 
pndiation, words of protest are useless. 
But, entertaining the hope that no sneh 
futnre is hefore either the Repnbliean 
partv or the country. I venture to thus 
briefly state some of the reasons that ap- 
pear to me to be imperative against sur- 
rendering our markets free to people 
who have no part of our debts to pay.”’ 
[From the Portland (Me. ) Press. ] 

The pretended reciprocity in allowing 
American built vessels to he purehased 
and registered in Canada is a sham. as 
the laws of the Dominion now allow such 
purchase and registration. The privilege 


'is not utilized, because it is no privi- 


lege. Canada has no coastwise trade to 
attract American vessels, and she ean 
bnild vessels cheaper than we ean build 
them for her. This appears to be a eun- 


| ninglv devised scheme of English and 


Canadian statesmen to obtain. under the 
guise of reciprocity. what England has 
so lone sought in vain for her shipping 
—the advantages of an extensive and 
valuable coastwise trade; and the pro- 
vincial papers may wellexult in the pros- 


| pective advantage to their shipping un- 


der this provision. 
[From the Portland (Me.) Transecript.] 

One provision of the proposed recipro- 
city treaty with Canada is greatly re- 
lished by the ship-builders of New Bruns- 
wick. and correspondingly dreaded by 
our Maine bnilders. It is the section 
which provides that Americans may pur- 
chase and register Canadian built vessels, 
This would open the immense coast wise 
trade of our countrv to a competition 
hitherto excluded. This would be a very 


i severe blow to an important industry 


of depression. 


just reviving after years 
a 
REFERRING to the free-trade plank 
in the platform of the Maine Democra- 
ey, Congressman Eugene Fale, in accept- 
ing therenomination tendered him by the 
Maine Republicans, says: “If it means 
anything, it means that asystem of tax- 
ation should be adopted that would tre- 
ble the burdens of our tax-payers, admit 
to our coasting trade vessels built by our 
provincial neighbors, and shut up in 
silence and decay every ship-yard on our 
coast.” 
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THE RECIPROCITY TREATY 


AND THE WOOL MANUFAC. 


TUREKRS. 


At a meeting of the Government of | 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, a body comprising the repre- | 
sentatives of all branches of the woolen | 
manufacture of the United States, held | 
in the city of New York on the 25th day | 
of June last, the following resolutions, | 
relating to a question of great public in- 
terest, were passed unanimously : 


Resolved, That the Government of the | 


National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers 
express their views of the consequences 


to be apprehended from the proposed | 


reciprocity treaty with the Dominion of 
Canada to the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial interests of the United States. 
Resolved, That we are warned by the 
examples which history furnishes of the 
advantages whieh Great Britain has in- 
variably secured by her favorite method 


of acquiring commercial supremacy, to! 


distrust any treaty with that power sur- 
rendering commercial privileges. 
Resolved, That the promise of recip- 
rocal advantages from the free exchange 
of certain manufactures is a delusion, 
since the circumstances of the Dominion 
and of the United States are so different 
that production can not be made on 


terms of equality ; that the high rate of | 


internal taxation in the United States 
required by onr more complicated organ- 
ization, and the higher revenue duties 
demanded by the expenses of the Gen- 
eral Government and the debts of the 
war, make the cost of production in the 
United States so much greater than in 
Canada, with low taxes and duties, and 
cheapness of labor attested by constant 
emigration to this country, that the free 
exchange of manufactured products 
would end in the suppression of our own 
production. This, we believe, would be 
specifically true of three articles enu- 
merated, which are within the spedéial 
cognizance of the association, viz: 
“tweeds of wool solely,’’? ‘*satinets of 
wool and cotton,” and ‘felt covering for 
boilers.”’ 


Resolved, That the apprehended con- | 
sequences of the proposed treaty, serious | 
as they are to ourselves directly as man- | 


ufacturers, are not less soto the agricul- 
tural interests with which we are so 


closely allied, and upon whose prosperity 
our own indirectly depends; that, in 
illustration of the ruinous consequences | 


feel themselves called upon to | 


of a treaty which admits all the products 
lof the field and forest free of duty and 
"practically excludes the farmers of the 
United States, with barely one or two 
/ exceptions, from all direet advantage 
from a protective tariff. we refer to the 
| bearing of the treaty on the raw material 
| of our manufactured wool. 
>| Resolved, That as for reasons above 
enumerate id, the American farmer can 
not compete with the Canadian in the 
production of the kind of wool which 
forms the specialty of Canada ; the ad- 
‘inission of Canada wools free of duty 


| would arrest the now rapidly-inereasing 
development of the most promising 
i branch of American sheep husbandry, 
that producing, at the same time, mut- 
ton and combing or worsted wool ; that 
this branch of sheep husbandry, which 
had hardly an existence hereat the time 
of the repeal of the former reciprocity 
treaty, received an impulse from the pro- 
tective duties of the tariff of 1867, which 
gives ,romise of an abundant domestic 
production 3; thatitis, inanational point 
of view, oue of the most important 
branches of agriculture ; it can be pur- 
sued advantageously in the oldest settle- 
ments, it diminishes the cost of animal 
food, it enriches the land, and it sup- 
plies the worsted manufacture, a branch 
in Which there is room for the greatest 
development, and which has so enriched 
England: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the offered boon of free 
/Canadian wools would be dearly gained 
at the certain cost of theloss of our own 
production of combing wools, and the 
‘danger of a revision of a tariff satis- 
factory to both branches of the woolen 
industry. 

Resolved, That disclaiming any au- 
trority for our opinions than belong to 
‘us as citizens, we protest against the 
encroachment upon our eivil rights in- 
volved in the assumption of the proposed 
treaty, viz: That questions affecting the 
revenue may be decided by the treaty- 
inaking power, without consultation with 
the House of Representatives, to whose 
determination such questions are com- 
mitted by the Constitution. 

Resolved, That we will weleome the 
Canadians to a free participation in the 
advantages of our markets when they 
| are prepared to be partakers of our bur- 
dens and defenders of a common a- 
tionality, as thereby we may extend tle 
line of our protective defenses, and 
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close the postern through whieh British 
goods now surreptitiously enter our ter- 
ritory. 

Resolved, That those who desire true 
free trade with Canada, sueh as is en- 
joyed by the different States of a com- 
mon country, will find their hopes frus- 
trated by a treaty which shall permit 
the Canadians to sell their natural pro- 
ducts in the dearest market in thie 
world, while buying their chief manu- 
factures in the cheapest. 
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Voted, that copies of the above reso- 
lutions, signed by the president and 
secretary, relating as they do to a 
/question of great public interest, be 
sent to the kindred associations, and 
each of the leading newspapers of the 
country with a request for their publi- 
cation. 

(Signed) 





J. WILEY EDMANDS, 
President. 

JOUN L. HAYES, 

Secretary. 





SYNOPSIS OF THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


The following isa synopsis from the 
official text of the proposed treaty of re- 
ciprocity prepared by Senator George 
Brown, of Canada, and forwarded 
through Minister Thoruton to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States. 
Mr. Fish submitted the treaty, with a 
report, to the President, who transmit- 
ted it with a message to the United 
States Senate a few days before the late 
session of Congress was closed : 

Art. 1, United States fishing vessels 
to have free access to all the sea and 
seashore fisheries on the coasts of the 
Dominion of Canada, to take and cure 
fish of every kind, except shell fish ; and 
salmon, shad and other fish in the rivers 
and mouths of rivers. 

2. Grants the same privileges to Cana- 
dian fishermen on the eastern coasts of 
the United States north of 89th parallel. 

3 The limits of the fishing.grounds 
reserved shall be the same as provided 
for in the treaty ecneluded at Washing- 
ton June 5, 18543 and if necessary a 
joint commission may be appointed to 

efine the reservations and limits 
chereof, 
_ 4 Provides that the goods enumerated 
in the annexed schedules A, B, and C, 
Shall, in passing from one country to the 
other, from Ist of July, 1875, to 3)th of 
June, 1877, pay only one-third of the pres- 
ent rates of duty; and from and after 
that period they shall pass free. Schedule 
A: Natural products (enumerated) of 
the soil, mines, seas, forests ; and of the 
farm, in horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, 
&e., and their products, 
of agricultural implements (enumerated) 
of all kinds in ordinary use. 
sisting of many of the principal and 
nearly all of the minor manufactures, 
each article being specified. 


B: Consisting | 


C: Con- | 


between Lake Erie and Montreal to be 
enlarged at the expense of the Dominion 
to admit vessels drawing twelve feet of 
water; locks two hundred and seventy 
feet in length and forty-five feet wide. 
The St. Lawrence river, if necessary, 
| between canals, to be deepened to cor- 
respond to the canals in capacity ; all to 
be done forthwith and completed by Jan- 
uary 1, 1880, 

6. Canada to construct a canal before 
January 1, 1880, between the St. Law- 
rence river aud Lake Champlain, of the 
capacity indicated in article tive. The 
United States to urge the State of New 
York to enlarge the canal between 
Whitehall, on Lake Champlain, aud Al- 
bany ; and, if necessary, to beextended, 
or another constructed of equal capacity 
as that indicated in article tive; and the 

|navigation of the Hudson river to be 
improved so as toadmit vessels drawing 
twelve feet of water from Lake Cham- 
plain to the lower waters of the Liud- 
SOn. 

7. Reciprocal free coasting on the 
Lakes, St. Lawrence, and the Red river 
of the North. 

8. Equality, without discrimination, 
of tolls upon the canals, to all vessels of 
either country. 

9. Vessels built in either country may 
be purchased and registered in the other. 

10. Provides for a joint comiission to 
erect and regulate light-houses on the 

/great Lakes. 
| 11. A joint commission for the propa- 
gation of fish and protection of the fish- 
ing grounds. 

12. Treaty to extend to Newfound- 
land, so far as practicable. 

13. Treaty to take effect as soon as 
ratified and continue twenty-one years. 
| 14. When ratifications have been ex- 
_ changed the articles 22, 28, 24, and 25 of 
| the treaty of May 8, 1871, between Great 
| Britain and the United States shall be- 


5. Canadian canals on the main route | come null and void. 
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15. Treaty to be ratified by Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty and by the President of 
the United states, and ratilicatious to 
be exchanged at Washington or Lon- 
don. 

PRESIDENT GRANT’S MESSAGE. 

The following is the message of Presi- 
dent Grant to the Senate accompanying 
the treaty of reciprocity : 

To the Senate of the United States: 

The plenipotentiaries of Her Britannic 
Majesty at Washington have submitted 
to the Secretary of State, for my Consid- 
eration, a draft of a treaty for Lhe recip- 
rocal regulation of the commerce and 
trade between the United States and 
Canada, with provisions for the enlarge- 
ment of the Canadian canals, and tor 
their use by United States vessels on 
terms of equality with British vessels. 
I transmit herewith a report from the 
Secretary of State, with a copy of the 
draft tiius proposed. 

Tam of the opinion that a proper treaty 
for such purposes would result beneti- 
cially for the United States, Lt would not 
ouly open or enlarge markets for ourown 
productious, but 1t would increase the 
facilities of transportation frei the 
graiu-growing States of the West to the 
seaboard. 

The proposed draft has many features 
to cominend it to our favoravie consid- 
eration ; but whether it makes all the 
concessious Which could justly be re- 
quired of Great Britain, or whether it 
callsfor more concession fromthe United 
States than we should yield, [ aim not 
prepared to say. 

Among its provisions are articles pro- 
posing to dispense with the arbitration 
respecting the fisheries, which was pro- 
vided for by the treaty of Washington in 
the event of the conclusion and ratitiva- 





tion of a treaty, and the passage of all 

the necessary legisiation to enforce it. 
These provisions, as well as other con- 

siderations, make it desirable that the 


, subject should receive attention before 


the close of the present session. I, there- 
fore, express au earnest wish that the 
Senate may be able to consider and de- 
termine, before the adjournmeut of Von- 


| gress, Whether it will give its constitu. 
| tional concurrence to the couclusion of 


a treaty with Great Britain for the pur- 
poses already named, either in suci form 
as is proposed by the British: plenipoten- 
tiaries or li such other more acceptable 
form as the Senate may prefer. 

U.S. GRANT. 

WASHINGTON, June 19, 1874. 

This movement was projected and 
carried forward thus far by Great Bri- 
tain and the Dominion of Canada, sup- 
ported by all the influence that could 
be brougut to bear upou the newspaper 
press, aud by iree traders, boards of 
trade, and individuals directiy interested 
in the sale of Canadian products tm our 
markets. It is a sugar-coated pill, and 
oue of the must deceptive and dangerous 
doses ever attempted to be furced upon 
the people by an unscrupulous lovby. 
The measure gues over to the next ses- 
sivn of Congress. In the meantiwe its 
friends are sparing ueither mouey nor 
elfurts to secure 1ts approval by the 
United States Senate, and tinal ratifica- 
tion. Lhe American nation is not yet 
Wholly blinded tuo 1ts OWun interests, or 
totally inditfereut to the vital interests 
of its farmers, mechanics, and working 
classes. 





POLITICAL COMMON SENSE. 


When human nature attains perfec- 
tion we may look for a political part 
without faults. The best o:gau.zation 
ever devised by man has had its weak 
points. Even the church, an organiza 
tion where purity and excellence shou' 
be found, if anywhere on earth, has it 
shadows which at times darken the ligi. 
of its holy teachings. Yet no one aban 


dons the church because a few of its fo! 
lowers prove unworthy of its name and 
become stumbling blocks in the path of 


religous truth ; a few fall but the many 
press on, holding aloft the standard of 
truth. The ignorant and vicious may 
Sheer at the Church because its rob.s 
cover at times a hypocrite and rascal, but 
the intelligent and virtuous look, not to 
| the one who disgraces himself by falling 
Short of his protession, but to the ninety 
|and nine who add to its glory by living 
{upright and Caristian lives. What we 
iare apt to call the faults of the churcli 
are simply the shortcomings of a few of 
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its members. The church is no more/the requirements of its inveterate ene- 
responsible for them than the sun is re-| mies. But it stands justified before all 
sponsible for the clouds that occasionally | men for the purity of its intentions. It 
darken the earth. Its teachings tend tu | came into power to watch over and pre- 
elevate, purify, and if practiced by all | serve the Government, and it has never 
woul! transform a world of wickedness | lost sight of its original mission. We 
into a perfect garden of love, peace, and | challenge the political history of the 
benevolence. But in the face of human | world for a party of equal merit ; for a 
depravity we must accept things as we} party that has done so much to elevate 
find them. We must bear with the faults | mankind and secure personal liberty; for 
of our neighbors, remembering our own. la party that has left so broad an im- 
We must do the best we can. Perfection | press for justice and humanity on the 
is beyond our reach—improvement | civilization of the age in which it had 
within it. To so live that by our ex ‘existence. To permit ambitious politi- 
ample we shall do good, elevate man ‘cians, soured statesmen, or the openand 
kind, make the earth better for our hav- | avowed enemies of the Republic to break 
ing lived and acted, is the sum and sub | up this grand organization would be to 
stance of man’s duty to himself, his | Welcome a Calamity whose approach 
country, and his God. | would be ruin, whose presence would be 
As it is with the church and all moral death to our peace and prosperity, whose 
organizations so it is with political par. |eud no man is wise envugh to forecast. 
ties. We must judge them, in the ag- | [It matters little whether it falls before 
gregate, by the results they produce on | the sword of Democracy or gues down by 
the community, State, and nation, It | the treacherous blows of those it thought 
is possible for bad men to creep into its friends; its fall will be the same— 
power in a good party, and equally pos- the breaking down of the only loyal 
sible for good men to be found within | barrier that guards the liberties of the 
the compass of a bad party. Thereisno people from the encroachment of that 
rule known by which the one can be kept | despotic power that ouce held in the 
out or the other prevented from staying ‘chains of slavery four million human 
in. <A thief may break into a sanctuary | beings. 
and despoil its altar; a saint may labor | We would sound the alarm throughout 
in a prison in hopes of converting its in- | the length and breadth of the iand. We 
mates. We may punish the one when | would summon every Republican and 
caught, and urge the other to extend his every true friend of liverty to their post 
labors of love, but the facts remain the of duty. Our enemies are active, uuscru- 
same, and can not well be changed. To | pulous,determiued by threats or promises 
judge the Republican party by the char- | to break up the party that saved the na- 
acter of a few rascals that have been | tion and that now defeuds its honor and 
caught plundering its altar would be as_ its integrity. Every siade of opposition 
just and sensible as to sit in judgment |is being united; little faults are being 
over the Creator because a few of his! distorted into glaring wrongs ; the pecu- 
children have gone astray. Never since | lations of a single otfficial are being held 
the birth of the nation has a party been up as the rule of conduct on the part of 
as quick and willing to investigate what- | all ; and if our friends are not earnest 








ever had the appearance of wrong, and and watchful the noblest party of mod- 
to punish with even-handed justice the ern times will be overwhelmed by this 
wrong-doer, as the Republican party. It foul tide of misrepresentation and false- 
has carried this spirit of justice far be- hood. As we judge the tree by its fruits, 
yond the demands of political necessity, | So we judge the party by the fruits which 
and has been censured by its own friends | it has borne, and is still bearing, for ad- 
for prosecuting its investigations beyond | vancing civilization. Do we seek reform, 
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it has the power to bring it about. Do 
we seek continued development of na- 


tional wealth, its past career is the best | 
Do we, 


assurance that we shall have it. 


desire peace, freedom, and all the bless- 
ings conferred by self-government, it is 
the only party that can bestow them and 
protect us in their enjoyment. 


SPAIN AND CUBA. 


The announcement that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has made a 
formal and peremptory demand upon the 


Spanish Government for indemnity for | 
the lives of American citizens sacrificed | 


at the instance of the Governor of San- 


tiago de Cuba is in accordance with the 


protocol subscribed at the time by the 
Secretary of State and the Spanish Min- | 
ister at Washington. The indemnity 


demand has been leniently delayed in| 
consideration of the political difticulties | 


in which the Spanish Government is in- 
volved athome. These seem, however, 
to be without termination, and any fur- 
ther delay in a settlement according to 
the terms of the protocol will not mend 
matters in Spain or in Cuba. 

It may be stated in this connection, 
however, that the cotemporaneous de- 
parture of the Spanish Minister from 


Washington for Madrid has no conuec- | 


tion- whatever with the action of Secre- 
tary Fish in reference to the indemnity 
question. Admiral Polo is assigned by 
his Government to other duty, under an 
arrangement previously made. 

cessor has not yet been named. 


The success of the cause of republican- | 


ism in Spain is exceedingly doubtful. 
Its most intelligent and earnest sup- 
porter, Mr. Castelar, has been hustled 


off the stage, and whatever their profes- | 


sions may be those who now hold the 
reins, 
Government, are, with rare exceptions, 
monarchists at heart, The same spirit | 
pervades the army, and they are with-!| 
out enthusiasm, and will not do battle 


Ilis suc- | 


and are laboring to direct the | 


|and there are strong grounds for appre- 
‘hension that the days of the republic 
/are numbered. Even now it has an ex- 
| istence only in name. 
| Turning to the Cuban dependency of 
|the Spanish Government, the spectacle 
presented is even worse than that of 
) Spain itself. A successful rebelliou has 
been sustained during the last five years 
‘against a tyrannical and relentless Gov- 
/ ernment, which is now appealing in vain 
ito the authorities at Madrid tor men 
land means to sustain and prolong the 
'bloody strife. Spain is powerless to 
afford aid, while the Cuban natives are 
weekly increasing their power of resist- 
ance by the importation of war material 
|and by voluntary home additions of men 
}to their fighting forces. They are in 
possession of more than half the terri- 
tory of the island, and sustain an or- 
ganized government working in harmony 
‘with the army in the field. But the 
yearly destruction of life and property is 
| going on ata fearful rate, without the 
remotesi prospect of abatement. Busi- 
ness of all kinds is paralyzed, and the 
| products of the plantations are yearly 
decreasing in quantity from neglect and 
‘the absence or demoralization of the 
planters. Taxes have been advanced to 
the utmost extent and export duties are 
‘crippling all foreign commerce with the 


‘island. 

This state of affairs can not possibly be 
prolonged many months, excepting at 
|an unwarrantable loss of life and almost 
‘total destruction of home and foreign 
| commerce. The natives who have so 


for the republican cause. The enemy long patriotically sustained themselves 
is daily gaining ground, and every new in a struggle for their rights have shown 
victory for them only tends to demoral- to the world that they can not be put 
ize and render the national troops less | down, and the sooner their independence 
vis recognized and acknowledged by civ- 


effective. An early crisis is inevitable, 
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ilized Powers the better will it be] try would soon be made to give place 


for all parties concerned, and especially | to order and good government, to be fol- 
for the cause of humanity and civiliza-| lowed by a revival of the agricultural 
tion. industries, home and foreign commerce, 
With peace restored, and Castelar or] and the general prosperity of the island— 
other equally effective administrator at | a condition to which it can never again 
the head of the Government, disaster | aspire under its present government and 


and the chaotic condition of the coun-} management. 








THE UNITED STATES FIVE PER CENT. LOAN. 


On the second day of July, 1874 pro-; Bank of New York,) and Seligman & Co. 
posals were called for by the Secretary | and associates, (including several conti- 
of the Treasury, to be received at the! nental banks,) for $55,000,000. 

Treasury Department up to 12 o’clock; Of the $20,000,000 miscellaneous sub- 
noon on the 23d of July, for the balance, | scriptions $10,000,000 were at par and 
$179,000,000, or any part thereof, of the) upward, free of commission, and were 
new funding five per cent. loan known! accepted. On the greater part of tnis 
as the ‘* new fives.”’ }amount premiums were offered at rates 

Each proposal was to be accompanied | varying from one-hundredth of one per 
by a deposit of United States bonds, ma- | cent. to one and a half per cent., and 
tured cvin coupons, coin, or United | averaging perhaps one-twentieth of one 
States gold certiticates, to thiecinaiass of | per cent. The other $10,000,000 were 
two per cent, of the bid; deposits accom. ‘coupled with conditions rendering their 
panyiug rejected bids to be returned to | acceptance either impossible under the 
the bidders, and deposits accompanying | law or disadvantageous tu the Govern- 
successful bids to be applied in payment ment, 
of the bonds. | The Rothschilds’ bid was conditioned 

The parties whose bids were accepted | on an option of twelve months, but in 
were to be allowed three months in which | the negotiations which followed the 
to make partial or final payments, pro-| opening of the bids the option, in con- 
vided that any bonds delivered prior to | formity with the wishes of the Secretary, 
said final payments be secured by col-| Was limited to extend to February 1, 
lateral, either in coin, five-twenties, or 1875, and the “firm”? or joint amount 
matured coupons sufficient to cover Was reduced from $55,000,000 to $45,- 
principal and all interest acerued or to | 000,000 to provide fur the award of 
accrue on bonds so delivered to the ex- | $10,000,000 to the general public. The 
piration of three months. Payments} coatracts with the Rothschilds and Se- 
may be mule in six per cent. five-twen-|ligmins, in behalf of themselves and 
ties, to be called in on the date of the ae- dans were concluded on the 28th 
Ceptance of the bids, which mature three | July. Of the $55,000,000 forty millions 
months thereafter, or in coin or matured | were subscribed by the former and fitteen 
coupons, the Secretary reserving the| by the latter firm, and the subsequent 
right to reject proposals not deemed for| reduction of ten millions will doubtless 
the interest of the Government. | be adjusted in the same proportions. 

Under this call sealed proposals were! The $10,000,000, as stated, are taken 
receivel and opened on the 23d July/at par free from commissions. On the 
for about $20 000,000 in subseriptions by | $45,000,000 a commission of one-fourth 
the general public, and a joint bid from | of one per cent. is allowed. The Secre- 
the Rothschilds and associates, (includ-| tary of the Treasury is to deliver the 
ing Belmont & Co. and the First National | bonds, and receive payment in London 

8R 
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so far as may be required, but this will 
be done at the expense of the contract- 
ors. 

The law authorizing this loan provides 
also for the withdrawai of an equal 
amount of six per cent. United States tive- 
twenty bonds. It also requires that 
in the trausaction there shall be no in- 
crease of the public debt. Tuese pro- 
visious are strictly complied with in 
the contracts by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Tue tirst call was made August Ist 
for $25,000,000 of the five-tweuties of 
1862, to be redeemed and interest 
to cease on November 1, 1574, three 
months from the date of call. Other 
successive calls will be made at times to 
suit the convenience of contractors aud 
of the Guvernment—reference being had 
to the condition of the exchange and 
money markets, and the time necessarily 
required in the Treasury Department in 
a critical examination, by experts, of 
the called five-twenties. 

The tive per cent. bonds are to be 
taken at par, in gold or its equivalent, 


with the interest accrued to tte end of | 


three mouths from the date of each pur- 
chase—that is, to the maturity of the 
corresponding calls, 

From tie above it will be seen that 
the Government has made a call for 
$25,0UU,0UU of the six per cent. tive-twen- 
ties of 1862, on which the interest will 
cease November 1. Within a brief pe- 
riod calls will be made for the remain- 
ing $30,000,000 of the five-twenties to 
meet the requirements of the contract, 
the six per cent. interest ou which will 
cease at the expiration of three months 
from the date of the respective calls. 
The subscribers to the new loan also 
pay the accrued and accruing interest 
on such loan to the several dates when 
the payment of interest ceases on the 
called five-twenties. There is, there- 


fore, no overlapping in the payment of 
interest by the Government, nor is its 
indebtedness at any time even tempora- 
rily increased. For example, should a 





purchaser require of the Secretary, at 
any time prior to November 1, the de- 
livery of $10) 000 of the new five per 
cent. bonds, these bonds would be de- 
livered to him on payment of coin to the 
amount of $101,250, the $10).000 repre- 
senting the principal and the $1,250 the 
value of the three months’ interest cou- 
pon attached, which coupon becomes 
payable by the Government on the first 
day of November, 

The difliculties in the way of placing 
so large an amount, under the restric- 
tions imposed by the act of Congress, 
without even temporarily augmenting 
the indebtedness of the Government, 
have been successfully surmounted. 
There has been not only no increase of 
debt, aud no loss of interest, but the 
cost of delivering the bonds abroad is 
burne by the coutractors. Altogether 
the transaction is in a high degree cred- 
itable to the Department, aud a proof 
of increasing coutidence in tue strength 
ald resvurces of tue Government. 


fe 

VERY CONSISTENT.—From a_ thou- 
sand sCuimps Wwe have heard Democracy 
denounce the “greenback” as a **stand- 
ing lie,’”? because the Government failed 
to redeem them in gold, yet for years 
this same party has urged the payment 
of United States bonds in this very cur- 
rency wich they so freely denounce. 
The Albany Hvening Journal puts the 
proposition in goud shape. Lt says: 

‘To understand the cheat aud swindle 
of redceuiny tive-twenty bouds in green- 
backs 10 Is vuly necessary tu remember 
that 10 is a proposition tu Substitute tor 
@ prowise lu pay al a specified Lime with 
lulerest auoller promise tu pay at no 
specilicd Lime Wiluout interest. Ls that 
wuytuing suvort of repudiation ? 

Luis is Demvucratic consistency. It 
clamors tur a return to specie payment, 
and favors repudiation in the same 
breath. 1t charges the Administration 
with corruption, and yet presents for 
public approval a scheme for wholesale 
robbery such as the world never before 
witnessed. Yet this is the party that 
proposes to run the Government in the 
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- interest of the people. Oncein power it|‘‘ It is against my principle to pay-the 


would be like the genuine confidence |interest and against my interest to pay 
man who announced to his creditors:|the principal.”’ 





DEMOCRATIC GROUND AND LOFTY TUMBLING. 


Perhaps there is no better evidence of | lie in rigid state. In this fact and these 
the shallowness of the hopes on which | conditions lay both the original strength 
the Democratic opposition are now rest-| and weakness of the Democratic policy 
ing than the amusingly inconsistent |and party. But this is a totally different 
declarations they make in every section | conception from that put forth by Mr. 
of the land. A man as sagacious as!| Eaton, a gentleman who is usually pre- 
United States Senator-elect W. W./|sented as the rival of the Chevalier Bay- 
Eaton, of Connecticut, indulges in such | ard, of Delaware, a Democrat sans puer 
absurdities as declaring that Democratic |et sans reproche. _Tiue Democracy are 
duty is ‘‘to harmonize all conflicting | following Mr. Eaton’s advice to ‘ har- 
opinions.”? In this declaration is found | monize all conflicting opinions ” with a 
the key-note to Democratic decadence. | vengeance. That gentleman is a vain- 
The Democracy is nothing if not con- | glorious astrologer and cast a hopeful 
sistent. Some people assert that it was political horoscope. He says to a Texas 
nothing when consistent. To that witti- | frienl that ‘“‘there are ten Southern 
cism we demur, for the records of a/States which will be certain for the 
shameful past give it the lie. Collusion | Democratic candidate in 1876. The 
with the slave power; cowardice aud granger feud in the West must be favor- 
treachery at home; bullying abroad, | able to us, and the very large Western 
when tie power to be bullied was weak | German vote, heretofure almost slid 
enough to permit it ; subserviency on | Republican, will, Lam quite certain, be 
the part of the North to the domineering in the future nearly solid with us.” 
South, culminating in armed treason |‘ Marry come up” Mr. Eaton! Isit pos- 
there, and in the loyal States faint- | sible that you really believe in any such 
hearteduess to or deliberate conspiracy | nonsense, that you are really so forget- 
against the nation, struggling to main-, ful of the past as to imagine that the ele- 
tain the integrity of the Union. These ments to which you so confidently refer 
count as something and preserve to our | have already ** forgotten yesterday.” or 
regret an indellible consistency of in- | that they have not sense enough to per- 
famous maladministration of political _ceive that the present efforts of yourself 
power. But let us put aside these things and political compatriots are based only 
and return to the ideas which are|on the dying Quaker’s advice to his 
presumed to make up the Democratic |‘ weeping” son, ‘* get money, my son! 
philosophy and principles. No one will! get money ! Honestly if you can, bit get 
deny that originally Democracy started it??? The moribund Democracy are cry- 
with distinct if narrow purpose ; that it ing ‘‘ get power, my children, get power, 
was logical in its inception though the | Consistently if you can, but get it.” 
premises might be and were disputed;} Andthe way they are getting it is 
that it had behind it historical exam-| amusing. Their contortions would make 
ples and before it definite hopes, distinct the fortunes of a funny man at Bar- 
aims, clear and positive ideas. Demo-| num’s hippodrome, while, if the party 
cracy, as known in the early history of | could be personified, the great showman 





this land, was a procrustean bed to/ would find a profitable speculation in 
which all governmental needs were fitted | exhibiting it over the country as the 
and on which all policies were made to | boneless monster. There is neither bone 
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nor gristle in its body. Thereare neither | ably aid the **Granger feud’ by declar- 


plans nor purposes inits efforts. There 
is only one ghastly hope, only one con-!} 
sistent idea, and that is to get power by 
any and all possible means, 

In Maine the Democracy assemble and | 
with loud blare of brazen instruments— | 
very brassy they are, too—proclaim that 
the purpose of the Democracy is the un- | 
qualified re-establishment of specie pay- 
ments, that its foremost aim and decla- 
ration is for “free trade and in fuvor 
of an unfettered and unrestricted com-| 
merce’? And this declaration is accepted | 


| 


by their candidate for Governor, who, | 
approving in strong words the foregoing, 
declares his endurance only of the very 
lowest form of revenue tariff, ‘* until we 
shall be educated up to theidea of equal, | 
direct, and therefore moderate taxation 
for the support of the Government, and 
until this idew shull be brought into practi- 
cal operation.’ The * Grangers,’’ whose 
work and movement Mr. Eaton, with a 
singular inapitude for understauding 
anything but the dead past of power, 
and the pleasant delusion of coming re- 
newal, belittles with the word ‘ fued,”’ 
will be apt to fall into line with a doc- 
trinaire policy, by which the land will be 
made to bear the larger part of the bur- 
den of taxation, and those in possession 
of moveable and concealable capital be 
allowed to escape. ‘“* Direct taxation,”’ 
immediate specie paymeuts, through 
contraction of course, and * unrestricted 
free commerce,’’ with its loss of protec- 
tion for the wool-growers and other 
Western and Southern productive inter- 
ests, are the tidbits in the way of reforin 
offered by the Maine Titcomb and his; 
Democratic supporters to the admiring | 
Grangers, Who are preparing to go that 
way by the million, according to astrolo- 
ger Eaton. These are the panaceas of- 


fered from the Pine Tree State. The) 
New York Democracy, being merely 
commercial or trading, will probably 
join in the free trade plank ; squint at) 
the ** specie payment ” oneas something | 
to speculate on, quietly turn its back on | 
the ‘* direct taxation ”’ fallacy, and prob-' 


| 
| 


ing any reasonable legislative attempts 
at solving the transportation question 
anabsurdity, The Pennsylvania Demo- 
cracy Want more money and a protective 
tariff. The Demoeracy in Alabamaand 
North Carolina want nothing but defeat 
of all civil rights to the colored citizen, 
and the supremacy of the new Kuklux 


‘called ‘The White League,” with its 


internecine and neighborhood dissen- 
sions and violence. In Illinois again, 
their acrobatic gyrations are resuined, 
and animated by the sporadic vitality of 


| some discontented politicians who have 


been in the Republican camp, and gone 
out because their own “‘rule or ruin” 
policy could not triumph, the Demo- 
cratie State Committee have issued a 
string of sounding platitudes as their 
contribution toward that effort to ** har- 
mounize all conflicting views’? wiich is 
the ouly consistency at present exhibited 
by Democratic managers, In these 
platitudes the Lllinvis Democrats are 
urged to go fur a ‘**sound curreney ”"— 
this is safely indefinite, ‘* you kuow;” 
for ‘San unrestricted free Commerce,” 
the only auswer to the Maine appeal 
Which has Come through all the wide 
welkin; to an opposition to mouoypolies 
and denunciation of all legislation in 
their behalf, a piece of cheap fustian 
wherewith to catch votes, and against 
which the late Republican record stands 
in rebuke; and tinally to support ‘*State” 
legislation or control over the railroads, 
a ridiculous inconsistency with the 
declaration which preceded it, that the 
veriest student of the railroad problem 
can point out at once. 

But here cowes the Indiana Squeers 


/ with its cry. ‘* Here’s richness,” as it 


offers us a bowl of gruel with a few 


crusts, stolen from the fag ends of all the 


platforms framed during the last ten 
years floating about in the thin liquid. 


'The Indiana Democracy, in its laudable 


efforts to “harmonize conflicting views,” 
demands a revenue reform tariff, a re- 
adjustment of burden so as to relieve the 
people from “ high taxation ;”’ trots out 
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the Pendletonian repudiation theory by 
declaring itself in favor of greenback re- 
demption of the five-twenty bonds ; asks 
the repeal of the national banking laws; 


wants greenbacks for currency; then 
demands specie payments, and then, | 


again, requires a@ readjustment or flexi- 


‘juror’s trick, and a curious medley they 
| make of it. ** You pays your money and 
you takes your choice,” of course. Hard 
‘money East, and rag money West ; free 
trade everywhere, and little money any- 
where. In the amused audience, how- 
‘ever, there are but few who believe in 


the honesty of the arrant political knaves 
that, seen or unseen, are conjuring for a 
‘new lease of power. 

It may be that the people who are dis- 
contented at something have despaired 
of the Republican party, though we do 
not believe it, but they are not to be led 
by the nose into consuming such a mess 
‘as these attempts to ‘‘ harmonize con- 
flicting views ” are now brewing. It is 
a very witches’ stew, and the invocation 
describes it : 

Fillet ofa fenny srake 

In the eaulitron boil and bake ; 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
A‘dder’s fork, and bl nd-worim’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, owlet’s wing— 
Foracharm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble, 


bility of the volume of currency, to meet, 
as they say, ‘‘ the commercial and indus- 
trial wants of the country.”’ 

The Democracy are actively at work | 
in accordance with Mr. Eaton’s advice 
to ‘* harmonize conflicting views.’ It is , 
aregular conjuror’s bag. Every boy has | 
seen the strolling magician, with cun- 
ning slight of hand, take an empty bag, 
turn it inside out several times, breathe | 
into it a few minutes, utter some non- 
sensical jargon, and then before the ad- 
miring eyes of agaping audience, shake | 
out of the bag a curious medley of ob- 
jects, the which it would seem could | 
never have been hidden in the recently | 
limpand empty contrivance. The Demo- | 
cratic managers are engaged in the con- | 
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And now comes the Democracy: of |civilization. It speaks of the ‘‘ancient 
Alabama to the front, speaks its little conservative principles of personal lib- 
piece about a “white man’s govern- erty and free government,’?? which 
ment,’”? and with a flourish of trum-jin plain English means the ancient 
pets retires from the stage. We have ;right of exercising personal liberty on 
read the eight resolutions which it left /the back of a darkey who was caught 
us. and have come to theconclusion that ;|learning to read or write. It views 
either the Democratic leaders of Ala-|*twith abhorrence the attempt on the 
bama missed the mail which announced ‘part of the Federal Government to take 
the close of the war or are anxious to , control of the schools, colleges, churches, 
get up another on the benevolent plea of | hotels, steamboats, railroads, theaters, 
preserving ‘‘white civilization.”” The | and graveyards,” and arraigns the Gov- 
first resolution announces, in substance, ernment with as much severity as if it 
the necessity of a union of the white | was on trial and about to be sentenced 
people of Alabama against the blacks. | to perpetual banishment. The fourth 
The second declares that all mankind ;is a glowing statement of the civil reme- 
have rights under the Constitution which | dies already provided for the protection 
must be respected, but denies the right lof the blacks, and a first-class essay on 
of Congress to enforcethem. The third the natural rights and privileges which 
is a fearful array of words over the civil belong to the white race. Proud of its 
Tights bill, which appears to sit like a | capacity, the representatives of the race 
nightmare on their political stomachs | are made to say inthe fourth resolution: 
and disturbs their dreams of white |‘t The race to which in the providence of 
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God we belong has achieved an eminence 
among the people of the world which is 
our proud inheritance, and has become 
to us a trust we can not resign without 
dishonor;”’ and closes with a sweeping 
denunciation of that spirit of progress 
which has brought the black race into 
open competition with the white one 
The fifth is a model for brevity, and 
illustrates Democratic sentiment in the 
South so truthfully that we copy it in 
full: 

Fifth. That we extend to all of our 
race in every clime the right hand of 
fellowship and a cordial invitation to 
come and settle among us and unite 
their destinies with us. 


’ The sixth, seventh, and eighth resolu- 
tions are of a general character, and deal 
in vague charges of mismanagement on 
the part of the party in power, and 
wholesale promises of what the Demo- 
cracy will do when once in full posses- 
sion of the Government. Of course 
these resolutions were well received by 
the faithful ones of Alabama, and will 
no doubt find a hearty response among 
the hard-shell Democrats throughout 
the land. There is no disguising the 
policy which these resolutions fore- 
shadow. They give the key-note of the 
kind of political warfare that is to be 
waged throughout the South. The 
whole power and influence of Democ- 
racy are to be thrown in favor of big- 
otry, proscription, and persecution. The 
deplorable state of affairs in Texas and 
Georgia will, under this new policy, be- 
come the rule throughout the Southern 
States. Brute force, encouraged by pub- 
lic sentiment, will undo the legislation 
of years. The public-school system, 
which is beginning to bear its good 
fruits, will be abolished, and the blacks 
aud poor whites of the South will con- 
tinue in ignorance. Heavy poll-taxes 


will virtually disfranchise the freedmen, 
and hostile legislation will make their 
social and political condition little better 
than that of actualslavery. This is the 
outlook in the South under Democratic 
rule, and friends of liberty and good 
government may well feel anxious over 





the final result. The only hope that re- 
mains for the loyal people of the South 
centers in the success of the Republican 
party. So longas this grand bulwark of 
personal liberty protects the General 
Government from the encroachments of 
this bitter spirit which characterizes the 
Democracy of the South we shall have 
confidence in the triumph of justice and 
right. The strong arm of the Govern- 
ment stretched out to protect its citi- 
zens will encourage them to assert and 
maintain their rights in the face of po- 
litical persecution. But, with Democe- 
racy in power, the strong arm will no 
longer protect and save; it will add its 
weight tocrush and destroy. Weappeal 
to our Republican friends throughout 
the country to stand as a unit in the 
coming elections. There should be no 
division of forces in the face of a com- 
mon danger. Local disputes must be 
forgotten until the fall work is over, 
The House of Representatives is the 
objective point. To carry this the ene- 
wy will combine every shade of opposi- 
tion. To keep it in true hands and save 
the nation from a public calamity will 
demand on our part unity of action and 
hard work from now until the close of 
the November elections. It is the policy 
of Democracy to create a division in our 
ranks—it should be our duty to prevent 
it. Wehave the numbers to win; we 
have the cause to labor for; we have 
liberty and justice on our side, and the 
prayers of the civilized world to encour- 
age us. The issues at stake are tou mo- 
mentous for trifling work. The pros- 
perity of States, the happiness of mil- 
lions, the life of a nation, depend on the 
result. Let the people reflect on the 
danger impending and be prepared to 
meet it. 





Collection cf Internal Revenue. 


The number of persons employed in 
the collection of internal revenue in 
1866 was 8,599 ; number employed for the 
same purpose in 1873, 3,583—a reduction 
of 5,066. 
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Political Notes and Comments. 
ALABAMA. 

The State election for representatives 
in Congress, Governor, and minor State 
officers will be held on the 8d day of 
November. A State Convention of the 
Republican party of Alabama will be 
held at Montgomery, on Thursday, Au- 


gust 20, for the purpose of nominating | 


candidates for the various State offices 


| 
and two members of Congress for the 


State at large, and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly 
come before the convention. 

The Selma (Ala.) Republican, August 
1,says: ‘*‘The Democrats have made 
the race issue squarely for the first time 
in the history of the State.” 

ARKANSAS. 

The State election for members of 
Congress will be held on the 8d day of 
November. 

The Hon. J. D. Ward, chairman of 
the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee, whose meetings have been held 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, for sometime 
past, has returned. 

Mr. Ward gives a gloomy account of 
the political condition of the State. 
When the election for delegates to pre- 
pare a new constitution took place the 
militia was called out, and a reign of 
terrorism ensued, and by this means the 
proposition for aconvention was carried. 
The president of the convention is an 
ex-member of the Confederate Congress; 
every officer is an ex-rebel, and the de- 
claration is openly made that the conven- 
tion will reconstruct the State so that no 
Northern man ean live in it. 

Mr. Ward intimates, further, that the 
convention intends to repudiate the 
funded debt; repeal the public-school 
system, and by a provision requiring all 
contracts for labor to establish a system 
of peonage no better for the colored men 
than was slavery. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The State election for representatives 


| 





in Congress.will take place on the 2d day 
of September, 

There is no especial political interest 
agitating the public mind at present. 
The people are developing the resources 
of the country, and the local press inti- 
mates that ‘* the financial condition and 
prospects of California have, perhaps, 
never in the history of the State looked 
brighter than at the present time.”’ 

CONNECTICUT. . 

On Saturday, July 25, the Legislature 
of Connecticut adjourned after a session 
of eighty working days. At the same 
time it bade farewell to the ancient 
building, occupied nearly 200 years, and 
also to New Haven, to meet hereafter 
in the new building at Hartford. 

DELAWARE. 

State election, November 3, for Gover - 
nor, minor State officers, and Congress- 
men. ’ 

The Republican State Convention m et 
in Georgetown, Delaware, on Tuesday, 
July 28, and nominated Dr. Isaac Jump, 
of Dover, for Governor, and Hon. James 
R. Lofland, present representative, for 
Congress. This is regarded as a stron g 
ticket, with good chances of success. 

FLORIDA. 

A State election will oceur Novemb er 
8, for representative in Congress only. 

A mass-meeting of the Republican vo- 
ters of Leon county was held at the 
court-house July 18 for the purpose o 
taking such steps as might lead to the 
reconciliation of the two factions which 
have hitherto distracted the party in 
this county. 

Resolutions were adopted pledging the 
Republican voters of Leon county to 
union and harmony. 

INDIANA. 

State election, October 13, for minor 
State officers and representatives in Con- 
gress. 

IOWA. 

State election, October 13, for re pre- 

sentatives in Congress and minor S tate 
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Officials. Hon. James Wilson, of Tama |control of that State that the lifetime 
county, has been nominated for Congress | of the Democra® then holding office has 
from the 5th district. long since expired. 

ILLINOIS. ° MARYLAND. 

State election, November 3, for State| State election, November 3, for repre- 
officers and representatives in Congress, | sentatives in Congress. A meeting of 
The Republicans of the 8th district | the Maryland Republican State Central 
nominated G. L. Fort for re-election to | Committee was held in Baltimore city on 
Congress. A convention, whose purpose Tuesday, July 28, for the purpose of fix- 
it is to give birth to a party with hard ing the time and place for holding the 
money as a leading issue, has been called | Congressional nominating conventions 
to meet at Springfield, Mlinois, Septem- |in the several districts. The proceedings 
ber 2. Those interested are chiefly Demo- | were entirely harmonious, and the busi- 





erats aiid Liberal Republicans. 
KANSAS. 

Election, November 3, for Governor, | 
State officers, and representatives in | 
Congress. The Republican State Die] 
vention will be held at Topeka, Au- 
gust 26, 

LOUISIANA. 

State election, November 2, for Con- 
gressmen and State officials. The Ie- 
publican, Marksville, Louisiana, July 25, 
says: 

It now transpires that there is some- 
thing akin to a serious breaeh in the 
camp of the opposition. The ‘tIndepen- 
dent” element of the Democracy do not 
sympathize with the other wing, whose 
lively young men insist upon raising the 
white man’s flag, and waging a political, 
financial, social. and business war upon 
the whole colored race and their friends. 
Hence, the prospect for sweeping this 
State in the interest of the discoutented 
clique is not at all bright. 

MAINE. 

Election, September 14, for Governor 
and other State officials and representa 
tives in Congress. The creed of the 
Democracy in Maine is Free Trade— | 
which means direct taxes in the shape of 
internal revenue taxes. In Indiana this 
same remnant of the dead past has for 
the chief article of its creed the payment 
of the government bonds in greenbacks, 
when the national promise is gold. This 
means repudiation in its most insidious | 
and dangerous form. In New Hamp- 
shire their chief creed and occupation 
has been to legislate everybody out of 
office that was a Republican, and it has | 
been so long since the Democrats had | 











ness in hand was dispatehed without 
difficulty. The Congressional Conven- 
tion for the Ist distriet will meet at 
Easton on September 16; the 2d at Havre 
de Grace on September 18; the 4th at 
Hollins Market Hall (Baltimore) on Sep- 
tember 23; the 6th at Hagerstown on 
September 10. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Election, November 8, for representa- 
tives in Congress only. The following 
sensible remarks are from the Natchez 
(Miss.) New South and Post of July 25: 

We regret extremely to witness the 
turbulent and belligerent spirit that 
seems to prevade our sister city. Vicks- 
burg. The tone of the Democratic pa- 
pers would seem to indicate that nothing 
but bloodshed will satisfy some parties 
in that place, and they seem to have no 
regard for the peaceful arbitrament of 
the ballot-box. It is mueh to be re- 
gretted that such a spirit should be fos- 
tered and encouraged, by the press par- 
ticularly, at a time when the old feeling 
of hostility between the races was so fast 
dying out. This effort to stir up the old 
strife will recoil upon its authors, for 
the people of the State will sooner or 
later learn that our State will only be 
nade prosperous by the combined labor 
of all its citizens. working for a common 
purpose and with a common will. It is 
to be hoped that the example of Vicks- 
burg will be severely let alone by the 
people of every other portion of the 
State, and that the harmony and good 
feeling now prevailing will be strength- 
ened and encouraged. 

MISSOURI. 

Election for Governor,mem bers of Con- 
gress, and State officials November 3. 
The Missouri Democrats hold their State 
Convention at Jefferson City, August 26. 
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In view of the probable union of the Re- 
publicans and farmers their action will 
be awaited with unusual interest. Ap- 
pearances indicate that the Grangers 
and Republicans will league together in 
Missouri this autumn to oust the Democe- 
racy, Which has carried corruption and 
misrule to such lengths in that State as 
to be no longer tolerable. 
MINNESOTA. 

Election for Congressmen November 
8 A Republican State Convention will 
be held at the Academy of Music, in 
Minneapolis, on Wednesday, the 9th day 
of September, 1874, at 12 o'clock o., for 
the purpose of nominating one candidate 





for Chief Justice and one for Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State. 

MICHIGAN, 

Michigan Reform Mass Convention in 
Lansing, August 6. State election, 
November 3, for Governor, State officers, 
and representatives in Congress. A Re- 
publican State Convention, to nominate 
candidates for State officers, will be held 
at the Opera House, in the city of Lans- 
ing, on Wednesday, August 28. The 
Detroit Daily Tribune comes into the 
support of Republican principles at the 
final pinch. 


NEW YORK. 

November 8, election for Governor and 
other State officers and Congressmen. 
The campaign in New York will be 
short. The Republican State Conven- 
tion is called for the 28d September, to 
meet in Utica. This having been fixed 
upon, the canvass for candidates will 
commence at once in earnest. 

NEBRASKA. 

State election, October 13, for Gover- 
nor, minor offices, and representatives in 
Congress. A Republican State Conven- 
tion will be held at the city of Lincoln, | 
on Wednesday, the 2d day of September. 
The people of Nebraska are at present 
experiencing the excitement which 
usually attends on the preliminary or- 
ganization of a political campaign. The 

















Republicans have a decided majority, 
and of course quietly expect to elect 





their candidates for State officers and for 
Congress, whom they propose to nomi- 
nate soon in a State Convention just 
called ; and also a majority of the mem- 
hers of the Legislature, who will elect a 
United States Senator to succeed Mr. 
Senator Tipten. 
OHIO. 

The special election in Ohio on new 
Constitution, August 18. Republican 
State Convention will be held at Colum- 
bus. on Wednesday, the 2d day of Sep- 
tember. Congressmen and State officers 
elected October 13, if the new constitu- 
tion 1s rejected, on November 3, if rati- 
fied. Ohio Democratic State Convention 
in Columbus, August 26. 

OREGON. 

There is no special political interest 
in the State. Business is good, and the 
crops are very fine. The Oregon State 
Journal, July 25, says : 

It is estimated that Oregon will this 
year export one hundred thousand tons 
of wheat. If the price is good this will 
bring into the State over $3,090,000. 
At 90 cents a bushel it would amount 
to that sum. There will be many other 
articles of export. The shipment of 
wool will be great and will yield a large 
sum of money. The salmon fisheries 
along the Columbia river will bring in 
probably $1.200,000. There are thirteen 
of these salmon fishing an@ canning es- 
tablishments,employing about 2,000 men, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania Republican convention, 
in Harrisburg, August 19 Election 
November3 for Congressmen, Governor, 
and other State officers ; first election of 
Lieutenant Governor under new consti- 
tution. Pennsylvania Democratic con- 
vention, in Pittsburg, August 26. 

TEXAS, 

State election for Congressmen 38d 
November. The Houston Telegraph, the 
most respectable and influential of Dem- 
oeratic papers in Texas, in contrasting 
the present administration in that State 
with that of the late Republican admin- 
istration, says: ‘‘ The Republican rule 
of the past was the means of so much 
good as to lead many citizens in these 
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days of mobs to wish it were in some 
shape restored,” and adds: 

_ The laws are not enforced ; prisoners 
in the clutches of the law are seized by 
irresponsible mobs and surreptitiously 
hung. Thieves, robbers, and murderers 
are a terror to good citizens. inasmuch 
as they justify. and possibly take part. in 
these summary proceedings. Doubtless 
these proceedings are winked at, if not 
connived in. by the officers. It is not 
possible to suppose that a sheriff gives 
up his prisoners unless with a willing or 
half willing consent. 

It is qnite certain that the present 
lawlessness must be stopped, or we shall 
retrograde in population, in purse, and 
the Texas of which so many proud things 
have been said may become a danger and 
a dread to ail travelers and would-be 
settlers in her borders, 

TENNESSEE. 

Election in Tennessee, for Governor, 
Congressmen, and State officers, 3d Yo- 
vember. Tennessee Democratic eonven- 
tion, in Nashville, August 19. 

Hon. Horace Maynard having ac- 
cepted an invitation to make a speech at 
Thorn Grove, addressed about five hun- 
dred people there on Wednesday. The 
following is taken froin the Chronicle’s 
report: 

One reason why he was a Republican 
was that the Republican party is an 
honest party. He did not mean to say 
that it had no raseals in it, but when 
they were discovered they were punished, 
No man was too high or too low to be 
exposed and punished, But the party 
was not to be rejected because all who 
acted with it were not honest. One of 
the twelve bad proven a traitor to the 
Master. But when a party is in power 
rascals will get into it, and the only 
thing is to visit condign punishment on 
the guilty. 

WISCONSIN. 

The State election of Congressmen oc- 
curs on the 38d of November. The Green 
Bay Gazette is emphatically in favor of 
the renomination of Hon. Philetus Saw- 
yer for Congress in the 6th district, not- 
withstanding his disinclination to be 
considered a candidate. It thinks him 
the best man in the district for the place 


THE TERRITORIES. 
For Republican Delegate in Congress 





from Dakota, Hon. J. P. Kidder, of 
Clay county. 

The Republican convention at Laramie 
City, Wyoming Territory, nominated 
unanimously Hon. J. M. Carey for Del- 
egate to Congress. 

The Press and Dikotian, July 30, says: 

The northern part of the Territory 
we are assured wili be almost unani- 
mously for Kidder and the Republican 
ticket. That means business, for our 
friends along the N. P. Road know that 
when we have a Delegate in sympathy 
with the majority the bill for establish- 


ing the new Territory of Pembina will. 


stand a much better chance. 

The Republican press and party in 
Colorado are about equally divided be- 
tween the claims of the two factions, one 
of which has for its head Governor 
McCook, and the other Chaffee, late 
Territorial Delegate to Congress, who 
bitterly opposed the appointment of 
Me''ook by the President last January. 
The coming campaign, which begins 
early in September, will develop three 
different parties, each having its own 
ticket—the Republicans, the Adminis- 
tration men, and the Democrats. 

For delegate to Congress from Mon- 
tana, Cornelius Hedges. The New North 
West, published at Deer Lodge, Montana, 
says: 

Cornelius Hedges is a gentleman of 
ability, culture, and irreproachable char- 
acter. He is one of the few eminent 
men of Montana who has not been iden- 
tified with intrigues, factions, or local 
broils, but has labored ever for the gen- 
eral welfare with a spirit as broad as 
Montana and good will that extended 
unto all. 

MORE TERRITORIES, 

Information reaches us from San Fran- 
cisco to the effect that overtures have 
been made by the Mexican Government 
to that of the United States to cede all 
the territory of the former lying north of 
a line of latitude drawn directly from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to the Pa- 
cific ocean, and that the matter will en- 
gross the attention of Congress at its 
next session, with the greatest proba- 
bility of its acceptance. 
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THE REPUBLICAN 


ADDRESS—WHAT THE PRESS AND 


PEOPLE THINK OF IT. 


ieee have transferred to THE REPUB- 
ya few brief quotations from editorials | 
in our country exchanges, on the ‘* Ad- | 
dress of the Union Republican Com- | 
mittee,’? published in THE REPUBLIC | 
for July. Thisimportant political paper 
has been extensively copied by the press, 
and its sentiments have been very gen- 
erally approved by the people. The quo-| 
tations are presented without note or 
comment, and without change, save in 
the title lines, which are made to con- 
form to the words or sentiments of the 
paragraphs quoted. 
[Cincinnati Commercial, (Independent. )—M. 
stead, Editor. } 
THE REPUBLICAN ADDRESS. 

We print in full the address of the 
Republican party leaders to the people 
of the United States. It is signed by 
Senator Chandler, chairman of the 
committee, and thirty-eight Senators 
and Representatives. Senator Howe is 
credited with the drafting of the address; 
it certainly shows the hand of a master 
rather than that of an apprentice ; but 
it is probable more than one peh was en- 
gaged in its preparation. 

This address is important, for it is the 
key-note of the Congressional canvass 
of 1874. Itisinteresting, for itis asum- 
mary of the work accomplished by the 
Republicans since they took control of 
national affairs in the spring of 1861. 
For an address of its length it is remark- 
ably lively. There is hardly a prosy par- 
agraph in it, and some of the sentences 
have the sharpness of an epigram. Even 
the Democracy will have to admit that 
the literary part of the work has been 
well done. 

The address is partisan, of course. It 
makes the best case it can for the Repub- 
licans ; the worst it can for the Demo- 
crats. Unfortunately the record of the 
latter party, up to the time it was driven 
from power, affords a satirist first-rate 
opportunities for a display of his powers. 
It has not been neglected in this instance. 
There is grim irony in the review of that 
record. 

The foreign diplomacy of the Demo- 
cratic Administrations from 1844 to 1860 
is sketched with a few strong strokes, 
and the pieture is not one that will be 


Hal- 





highly pleasing to those who have been 


accustomed to point to it with pride 
every time they have oceas.on to take 
down and examine the record of their 
Democratic ancestors. The bullying of 
Austri:, the despoliation of Mexico, ‘the 
bombardment of Greytown, the Ostend 
manifesto, the territorial concessions to 
Great Britain,the cringing te great Pow- 
ers and the blustering toward weak ones, 
the much patriotic powder expended and 
the really small results accomplished, 
are all set forth in astyle that will make 
a time-honored”? Democrat of the days 
of Pierce and Buchanan dance with 
rage, like an Apache Indian prepared 
for the war-path. 

Democratic home rule during the 
period illustrated by these diplomatic 
achievements is next reviewed. It is 
pronounced worse than the foreign pol- 
icy, of which it is said ‘*there is hardly 
a memory left at which the nation 
shouldn’t blush.?? The reported defi- 
ciency of revenue made up from time to 
time by loans, the low state of the public 
credit, the parsimonious appropriations 
for rivers and harbors, and particularly 
the conduct of Democratic Administra- 
tions toward the Louisville and Portland 
canal, and the general incomplete” ess 
aud unreadiness of all public improve- 
nents and enterprises undertaken 
through the long period of Democratic 
rule, and the indoctrinating of the regu- 
lar army with the perilous State Rights 
notions of Calhoun, making it unre- 
liable when the crisis of the rebellion 
came—all these things and events are 
dwelt on just long enough to present 
them in their shabbiness, and enable the 
authors of the Address to put them in 
contrast with the great things achieved 
by the Republican party during the last 
thirteen years. 

[Wayne County (Indiana) Journal. ] 
A SCATHING INDICTMENT. 

It is a concise statement of the claims 
which that party makes upon the suf- 
trages of the people, for services per- 
formed and fer services guaranteed, 
as well as a scathing indictment of the 
crimes committed ‘by the Democratic 
party in the past, and a sharp criticism 
of its policy inthe present. The address 
is issued at an opportune time—at a 
time when it is contended that party 
lines are loosely drawn and the country 
is leisurely making up its mindas to the 
political direction it shall take. If the 
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Republican party can convinee the na- ‘as propounded by Vice President Iam- 
tion that its mission is not yet ended, | lin, of ** government or no government,” 
that vital problems are still before us, | Que party has a policy and looks to the 
which it alone is competent satisfactorily | future; the other is but a heterogeneous 
to solve, there can be no doubt as to the} medley of factions, whose triumph would 
popular verdict. These premises, we) inaugurate an epoch of misgovernment 


think, the address demonstrates, and, and death-like uncertainty. 


with it as a basis, we ask attention to aj} [Jamestown (N. Y.) Juurnal.] 
2onsiderations pertine sour. | A; . 
few considerations pertin nt to the hour. | A MORAL WHICH EVERY CITIZEN WiLL 
[Milwaukee Sentinel. ] DO WELL TO HEED 
inertia tinge <tilebuno Its statements as to the record of the 


The address of the Republican Con-| Nemoera'ie party are simply historical 
gressional Committee has been com-) facets, These facts convey amoral which 
mented on in these columns before ; but’ every citizen will do well to heed. No 
it is a document so full of truth, force of | thoyehtful man. it seems to us. in view 
illustration, historical knowledge, and. of the record of the Democratic party 
irresistible logic that it should be read) ean imagine it safe to restore the Demoe- 
and reread by every American citizen racy to power. Whenever such a case 
that can get hold of it. There has rarely | has occurred it has turned outa calamity, 
if ever been a more excellent public pa- | The late legislation in New Hampshire 
per produced in this country. It may and Connecticut, temporarily Demo- 
be considered the platform of the Repub-| cratic, has been a scandal to those States, 
lican party, and Republican editors can | [Tt has been confined almost entirely to 
do no better than to draw their political pemoving Republicans from office, and 
inspiration from it. so gerrymandering those States as to se- 


[Oneida (N. Y.) Dispateh.] cure if possible Democratic ascendency 

COMPREHENSIVE AND SEARCHING. | in future Legislatures. 

As a review and comparison of the) [Constitution, Woodbury, N.J.] 
records of the Democratic and Repub-| ay ApMIRABLE RESUME OF POLITICAL 
lican parties, as each for a considerable | FACTS 
term of vears have ¢ inisterec af- | : : creat a 

eer ee | It isan admirable resumé of political 


eae facets, which ean not but be of great value 

ee an, ee ae | to the entire people. It does not indulge 
same time the discussion is invested | ;, promises, after the manner of many 
nae freshness and sa Ov A sagen tamer id isuch addresses. but its strength lies in 
ed rolled hold the a tention | contrasting the two political administra- 
thronghout, while over and above all tions. and the benefits which the Repub- 
else, its greatest merit will be found in |jiean ‘policy has secured to the county 
the unanswerableness of its logic. on ene eee eee : 

[American, Media, Pa ] 


[ Republican, Clarion, Pa ] 
THERE IS NOGETTING ROUNDITSSTATE-| EVERY MAN A WORKER, AND EVERY 
WORKER ON GUARD. 


MENTS. 

The awkward point about it is that) It seems to us that the Republican 
there is no getting round its statements, | Party did not need to have its glorious 
It deals with facts, and there is no an-| Work reviewed. Its achievements have 
swer to those facts. It shows that the | been so grand and so replete with good 
Democratic party did not provide us| #"d immortal deeds and which are 80 
with either a eapable, powerful, or an fresh in the memories of the people, 
economical Government. It left multi- | there was no necessity for publishing a 
tudes of errors to be corrected, and on | reminder. Tell the story of the Repub- 
every hand had work to be undone, | lican party as you will, clothe its history 
The great improvements demandad by | it glittering language or the simplest 
the progress of the people were neglected, | Wores, the perusal of it will enktdle 
and it was net until the Republican party | feelings of pride in every honest heart 
came into power that these improve- | "Olt biased by training or prejudice, 


ments received adequate attention. That part of the address in review of 
the future work of the party is a timely 








[The Statesman, Yonkers, N Y.] reminder of Republican duty. In this 
GOVERNMENT OR NO GOVERNMENT. | the rank and file should see to it that the 
It presents the real questions now be-| desires of the people are consulted, so 

fore the American people, which | that the tricks of political demagogues 


may be frustrated. If we master these 
we shall have no trouble in continuing 


elections of 1874 will decide. It is the 
issue, aluuost ideutical with that of 1861, 





bes 
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the reforms we have in hand. To do it | 
every one of us must be a worker, and | 
every worker must be on guard, 

Lockport, N. Y.] 
SHORT- 


[Niagara Journal, 
NO DENIAL OF .-REPUBLICAN 
COMINGS. 

Theaddress reviews the situation care- 
fully and wiuutely, and presents the | 
record of the Mepublicau party since it | 
was called to the aduinistration of the) 
Natioual Governinent, 

No denial that the fepublican -party 
has had its shorlcvmings is put forth. 
It has made mistakes ; but it has evinced | 
a determination to correct them and to} 
purge itself of abuses which inevitably | 
atlacu themselves to political parties. 
Making no pretensions to infallibility, it | 
is nevertheless able to point with justiti- | 
able pride to its past record, and to give 
assuralices that if it shail be honored 
witu trusts in the future it will continue 
to prove ltself the party of the peuple. 

{Farmingtun Chronicle, Maine. | 
THEN CAME THE TREACHERY OF 1861, 

The ducument gives a review of polit- 
ical eveuls Sluve Lie acvession Of the Ke- 
publican party to power. ‘Lhe coutse of 
the Democratic party, prior tv 1361, Is 
traced vul, and the plain statement of 
facts Coustilutes a piccure of Democratic 
Statesimausulp the accuracy of which 
Can ol be gainsaid. Lt is shown that 
the party did not furnish us with either 








a Capable or au economical Government. | 


Then came the treachery of 1861 aud cue | 
rebeliluu, 

Froim that point the record of the Re- 
publican party has been oue of almost 
UlluLerrupled success, The lutegrity of 
the Union was maintained, the slave- 
holding power Was cruslied, public Credit 
suslaiued, aud the national progress 1et 
alluwed tu suifer, 

[vazette, Lancaster, Ohio. J 
VIVIDLY AND TRUTHFULLY DETAILED. 


lit Luis address Is graphically set forth | 


What has beeu accomplished by the party | 
of the peovle; a striking Cuoulrast is 
drawn between so-called Democracy and 
Repuvlicauism ; the record made by the 
two parties is vividly aud trututuily de- 
tailed ; aud the Issues ab present before | 
the nation are toreibly preseuted and | 
discussed. 

[ Republican, 


Angelica, N. Y.] | 


DISCHARGED EVERY TRUST COMMITTED | 
TO IT. 

It shows by historical truths that the | 
Republican party is the party of the peo- | 
ple, aud that the country is indebted to | 
it for all great measures of reform, and | 


| THERE IS NOGETTING ROUND ITS 


| ligau party Lo power, 


j} be looked tor 


has discharged every trust heretofore 
committed to it. It appeals to the peo- 
ple to send to Congress the truest and 
ablest Republicans in the community, 
No matter what the individual may call 


| himself, or what disguise he may wear, 


he will be a Kepublican or a Democrat, 

| There is at present no room tor any other 
style in our politics, If youdo not Mean 
tu retrace the past you will select Repub- 
| ligans and not Democrats. if you wean 
| to go forward in the future, you will 
| select Republicans and not Deuivcrats. 

* (Republican, funkbannock, Pa. J 
STATE- 
MENTS. 

The committee address themselves to 
' the task of giving a review of political 
eveuts since the accession of the Kepub- 
The work is per- 
formed witha vigor which could scarcely 
in midsuminer, and we 
should think there is no Republican who 
Will hot teel a deep interest in recalling 


} the great incidents in which his party 


| has played suv couspicuous a part. ‘The 
course of tue Democrats privr tv 1-61 is 
traced, not without many Caustic touches, 
and We can quite imagine that the Dem- 
ocralic press generally will prouounce 
this address tu be one of the Wurst ever 
issued. ‘Lie awkward point about it is 
Lhal there Is io gelling round its state- 
ments. Lt deals with tacts, and there is 
hu auswer to Luose facts, 
(Courier, Freeburg, Pa, ] 
GUUOD WORKS. 

The Republican Congressional Com- 
mitlee have just issued a lengthy address 
to the people of Ulie Country, reviewing 
the histury of the Democratic party, 
calling alleution to the good works of 
Lue Republican party aud the purity of 
Ils principles, suowlug Cuonclusively that 
/it would be exceedingly unwise, if not 
lavsolutely dangerous, Lo place the Gov- 
erhment i tie band of Democrats. 

(Velaware Republican, Delhi, N. Y.] 
THE ENGINE Is SOUND—THE ENGINEER 
Is TRUE. 

The Republican party never appears 
so radicaliy superior lo its Opponent in 
‘all the essentials of areal national life- 
giving element, as when a nan gets dis- 
gusted with sume of its evils and blem- 
ishes, and thinks to leave it. Then he 


‘luoks around tur some other party, and 


he finds no other live partyat all. “hen 
| he begins to examine the relative merits 
of all parties, and finds, as Gerrit Smith 
| recently said, that there is no other party 
to go to. 

Nobody denies that in fourteen years 
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of power corruption has grown up in the | 
Republican party; but we do deny that | 
this corruption is a corruption of tie | 
party itself. It is individual corruption | 
within the party, and not the party) 
itself. Tye Democratic party, on the, 
other hand, has itself become the iustru- | 
mentof corruption. Asa party it turned 
against the nation; as a party it em- 
braced slavery; as a party it to-day op- 
poses the cause of temperance and every | 
real reform, The Republican party was 
never higher in its aims or purer in its, 
purposes tian to-day. No corrupt mo- | 
tive or impulse has ever reached its 
heart. Its aims are all upward, its pol- | 
icy is advancement and prosperity and 
national greatness and individual com- 
fort and happiness. Like a railroad 
train, it may be beset by thieves, but 
the track is all right, the engine is sound, | 
the engineer is true, and the train is| 
safe. 


| 


(Watchman, Mobile, Ala. ] 
NATIONAL SUICIDE FOR SUCH A THING 
TO OCCUR. | 

It is a masterly review of the workings 
of the Government under Democratic 
and Republican rule. No candid man 
can read it without being convinced of 
the folly and danger of this Government | 
again going under Democratic rule. It | 
would be a national suicide for such a} 
thing to occur. The logic, facts, and 
arguments are too Convincing to admit 
of cavil or dispute. 

{state Repuldican, Lansing, Mich,] | 
PAST HISTORY A POINT OF FIRST IM-| 
PORTANCE. 

It is too good for condensation, and 
we shall publish it in full next week. 
The opposition press think it foolish at 
this time to go over the history of politi | 
eal parties; but when the Democracy 
come forward as ‘treformers”’ and ask 
for a new lease of power at the hands of 
the people, nothing can be more pertinent 
than to examine their past record. Any 
business man who is requested to change 
his servants will first of all ask what 
character has been borne by the appli-| 

eant fora high place. If the applicant— } 
which in this case is the Democratic 
party—has a very bad record, he may 
well object to having it stated ; but 
the employer should know it, neverthe- 
less. At present the question with the 
people is whether to trust a party which 
behaved very badly in power, or a party 
which, on the whole, has behaved well in 
power. Political history is therefore a 
point of the first importance and must 
not be ignored. | 


The Public Debt—Over One Million 
Dollars Reduction During July. 
The following is a recapitulation of 
the public debt statement : 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 
Bonds at six per cent Sssambiemateiga i $1,213, 228 050 00 
Bonds at five 2 


Principal 





| INGtELrest...... ..cesesccece cocceves 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful ines. 
Certificates of iudebiédness st 











four per CONL.... ..00 soe Mee 678,000 06 
Navy pension fund at three per 

PEIN cs sxpounics ssh o-aeceee Sen shee 14, 000,050 00 

PAGIOUIDON: <cwnicahabsecdsaneeerncie 14, 678,000 00 
JO aa ae eer yer a rin ar iy A 46,300 0 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity 
gg Ul) ae ern ire ° 2,740, 830 26 
ROU 5.50 enevecnetcte tne sisheien 220,722 99 

Debt Bearing No Interest. 

Old demand and legai-tender 

MIGIOR «ccc cesee: coeeens tesa cesses 382,076,707 50 
Certificates of “deposit.. . 55 955 000 00 
| Fractional currency ...... ...... 45,719,792 72 
Coin Certificates. ........cccrecece 33, 469,00 00 

AO NCERDIAN sin iniviaicinis ses ao 910 4)s es] 517,220, 500 22 
Unclaimed interest............006 29,534 84 

: Zotal Debt. 

gc lc ic) Err erry reer ioe 2,258. 892,580 48 
DNs 85 cine ae ensedd, sun denen 26.5. 4,38 41 

MOOIBIS cn venineherinwatkees yea sees 2,285, 750,818 89 

Cash in the Treasury. 

MODIS 4 ve. bos cos ckaewss basi rseetas 71,113,210 99 
MEO RCN cos .c500 sees evorwssicsasinrs 16, 9.3, 232 87 
Special deposits held for redemp- 

tion of certificates of deposit, 

as provided by law............ 55, 955,000 00 

MMSIHA.@scassG chiaseboseas sae oeea ee __ 143,981,443 86 

Debt Less Cash in the Treasury. 

August Ln es) SAE ny Era ere 2,141,806, 975 03 
DULY 2, 1SFE. <5 iso cscwsnsesascoeses 2, 143,088,241 16 


1,282,366 13 
Bonds Issued to Pacific Railway Companies, In- 
terest Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding......... 64, 623,512 00 
enero) St accrued and not yet 


Decrease during past month.. 


BOWE ois one ciara oce'y ss acing neh bins onsiseis (aie 323, 117 56 
Interest paid by United States. 24,325, 396 98 
Inierest re paid by transporta- 

tion Of nails, &C...........0006 5,331,289 17 
Balance vf interest paid by the 

MITER BORGOS 6s 6c cesececees 18,994,107 81 


The total ordinary expenditures dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30 were 
as follows: 










Civ 4 and miscellaneous........... $69, 641, 593 02 
MYAAT. cowmicw aime eaisisiecmeies ¢aarsienenis 2'3:3'4927 2 
fill OE Te Py Bae a eee 30,932 587 42 
Interior—Indians. 6,692,462 09 
Interior—pensions......... 29. 038, "414 66 
Interest on the publie debt........ 107,1 119. 315 21 
Premium on the public debt...... 1 395, 07, oe 55 

DMO cis iovcsntasn ee vcseesoessewens oe $287, 133, 3, 873 17 17 


—being $3, 211,372 16 less than for the previous 
fiscal year. 








Ce te 
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Expenditures under Bu- 


Amount of Reduction of the Public 
chanan, on a gold and 


Debt During the Five Years and 

















ne acja 2B ) 
Four Months from March 1, 1869, | _.. ak. ss eden 
to July 1, 1874. =< epenen 1 98 
Decrease from March 1, 1869, to July 1,/} Per capita under Grant, 

BS Vo kc cctecce.cvseapresss consscees $377,644,5416 44) MST rac saceniceay caxcAcheieces stan 177 

Decrease from July 1, 1873, Seto 7 aie: : 
“<2 | 4,730,472 41| Table Showing Expenditures per Capita 

— | from the Year 1800 to 1871, Inclusive. 

Dota sssisesieoscese seeetess 882,375,018 85 | : 

° ° 8 

From the above figures it will be seen | | 2 

that notwithstanding the general pros- Year. Population. — g 

tration of business during the past fiscal | 3 

year, and the fact that no new taxes Ss 
have been assessed, the public debt has} ig00.......... 5,305,925 | $10,813.971 01] 2 038 
been reduced nearly five million dollars, | {39--------7: casa i ‘mae! Lo 
Integrity of administration and the! 1830. Ii) 1228663020 | 15.142,103 26} 1.176 
oe ; ‘ | 1840. 17,069 453 | 24,3.4,518 19] 1.424 
practice of strict economy alone enabled | j35,.: 23 191.876 | 40,945,383 12] 1.766 
BL, 443. 321 63, 025. 788 93 2. 004 





the Government to make so favorable a ne ty 
showing. 


31, 443.321 | #61, 492,408 64 1.92 


38, 553,9-3 2] ap oe 
IGT oe ee 38,911,616 ¢ | 769, 042, 838 18 
| | 

















Public Credit—Borrowing Power of) 
| *Disbursements after deducting items not 
in reaity for current expenditur:s, 


the Goverament. 
The following is the realized rate of | yExpenditures after deducing disburse- 
ments incident to the war, and not properly 


interest on Government stocks : p ‘ Chargeable to current cost of Administration, 
ercent. | 


First four months of 1861, just prior ints Daher 
to the breaking out of the rebel- . Reduction of Taxation. 
8.14| The following exhibits the estimated 


lion, 5 per Cent. StOCKS. ...... ...eecee 
March, 1868, commencement of reduction of annual internal taxation 




















ia gh Se age eee 7.15 | and customs duties under the laws men- 
ration, 10-40s, 5 per cent... ........ 7.15) ,; 
, y | tioned : 
March, 1869, 10 40s, 5 per cent........ 6 43 | e 
] , 1872, 10-403, 5 per cent......... 5.08 Act of July 13, 1866 ....... $65,000,000 00 
aeaiae a. | Act of March 2, 1867........ 40,000,000 00 
Comparative Expenditures Act of ee 3, 1868... 23,000,000 00 
j : Acts of Mar : l 
Total expenditures for the year ended 2 20, 1868 anoaanondeanied 45,000,000 00 
antexcyeammce | aber saint 16h0..... Te\eenenr eh 
, y : ; Acts of Mi F e +6 
ing out of the war, such “1872 “see eeaianpaareii 51,823,761 38 
as pensions, interest, RIE PE SAN 
claims, collection of in- Net total reduction of an- 
ternal revenue,addition- nual taxation from July 
Faget Poy Syms 13, 1866, to June 6, 1872.. 303,672,588 71 
legall captures, suppres- That this vast reduction of taxation 
sion of Kuklux and should be accomplished within six years, 
other disturbances, &c.. 214.642,081 03 immediately following the close of the 
war for the preservation of the Union, 





Total net currency ex- 


penditure for ordinary and that, during the same period, the 


purposes, 1871....... aiiseaee 77,535,107 22 | national debt should also be reduced and 
: — |refunded to the extent of saving, annu- 
Reduced to a gold basis, the average ‘ally, $20,000,000 of interest, certainly 


price of gold having been 112.3, gives |": A 
expenditure on gold and peace ba- |eVinees both good statesmanship and 


RIM $69,042,838 13 | careful economy. 
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Table of Comparative Appropriations for the Fiscal Years 1874 and 1875. 








For fiscal year |For fiseal year 




































Title of aypropriation bills. ending Juno} ending June| Increase. Decrease, 
30, 1874. | 30, 1875. | 
| 
MNOS) enka s sun ssbanen cesdeonrabeeweee $22, 276, 257 65 | $'6, 818, °46 20 | | 5 457 311 45 
ATMY .....0. 3',7.6.008 81 | 27,788.50) 00 |-° 2 4,007, 08 81 
DP TTAMOMEAONs ces cnesccnccessweons r R99 000 904, 00 00 | 995 000 00 
Legi-lative, exec 7 20.613 880 >0 | 3,139,753 06 
Invian 5,656 Lil 00 | 
Military Academy 56 | 339 835 0) | 
I ficie cies, a 12 978,418 6) | | | 
RAPSUERIIO -..- cn seesebaeaeseee scorn 5 395 602 00 | 5,45 7 101,24) 00 |........-c.eceee 
Consular and diplomatiC...... 22... | 1 311.359 00 | 3. 405 404 00 2. 108 G80 (0): | isc ceae en casene 
RPSMRUNDIN oss wos as sy anes eee abicdene sis ..| 30.4 0 00) 00 | 29,980,000 00 | 50», 000 00 
Sundry Civil......... beeen snanenenr .-{ 32.186 129 09 | 26 895,545 25 5,290 583 84 
River and harbor........... Ons oossscee 6 102 900 00 | 5 218.0 00 | 834.900 00 
| 
MNDIBN2 suse enews si sbanee aeesaiacssubrenie Besaisocr haha ease piaeneee OaeLene | 26, 863, 006 96 





Expenditures sor 1874.—The final tabular statements of the total expenditures for the fiscal 
year eadiag Juve 3) 74 have not been completed, but approximate estimates show that 
there sno substantial d ference bet ween the 1kems of expenditures of the lust two fiscal years, 

eacept as to inceresi and refund of duties. 


* The increase of two million is erused by the award of the mixed commission under the 
Treaty of Wa-hivgton to British claimants for war damages. 





General Results Attained | which the facilities for inter-State com- 
1. The debt imposed by Democratic | merce are to be increased to the advant- 
treason reduced $382,315,018 85 in five | = of the products of industry. 
apa and four months. | . The reduction of $382,000,000 in the 
The financial power and credit of | peel of the ae 0.000.000 rage 
the. Government advanced more than | Sailr fay taken, y $2 -_ 
thirty-three per cent, | 9, The better protection of immigrants, 
3. The per capita expenditures for Goy-| in their transit across the ocean and af- 
ernment service, upon a gold and peace | ter their arrival in the country, has been 
basis, reduced below the cost of any, | provided for by appropriate legislation. 


ae 
Democratic administration within the | Redemption of 5-20 “onds. 
last thirty years, On the first day of August, 1874, the 

4. The expenditures for governmental | Secretary of the United States Treasury 
purposes, except those chargeable to the | issued . circular calling in $25.0000,000 
rebellion and to permanent and produe- | BS ol ‘sy br Bie Be pbc 4 
tive improvements, have been steadily | per 1, 1874, as follows: 


ony | COUPON BONDS. 

. The mechanical, professional, com-| 50, Nos. 12,201 to 14.500, inclusive. 
Rainy and agricultural interests of the) 100, Nos. 38,201 to 45,100, inclusive. 
people favorably progressing, and our, — 500, Nos, 19,401 to 28,700, inclusive. 
citizens better clad, subsisted, and paid | 1,00!, Nos. 47,301 to 70,200, greets 

vas . 


_— of ~~ ewe igen i | REGISTERED BONDS. 
6. Laws repealed which provided for) — 59 Nog, 1,461 to 1,750, inclusive. 
the annual levy and collection of more) — 400, Nos, 10,701 to 13,300, inclusive. 
than $300,000,000 of taxes; the products | 500, Nos. 6,401 to 7,700, inclusive. 
of industry and the necessaries of life | 5 aor — eae = — Pie oc 

. 5 Nos. 8,304 to 9,800, inclusive. 
relieved from further imposition. The | 10,000; Nos. 10/518 i. 11.750. inehoaite, 
remaining charges for suppressing the | —$5,000,000 
Democratic rebellion to be defrayed by | | Calls will be made in a few weeks for 
imposts and taxes on luxuries mainly. | $30,000,000 more of the 5-20 six per cent. 


7. Measures have been instituted by | bonds, probably in two installments. 
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